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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


Earnest A. Hooton is professor of anthro- 
pology at Harvard College. He is the author 
of Ancient Inhabitants of the Canary Islands, 
Up from the Ape, and other anthropological 
studies, and was recently elected president of 
the American Association of Physical Anthro- 
pologists. The purpose of the conference at 
which this address on race was given, was an- 
nounced as follows: 


At a time when it is difficult to meet the needs 
even of our own Citizens, it is little wonder that 
the alien in the United States is the subject of bitter 
controversy. On the one hand serious charges are 
made against him. On the other these charges are 
denounced as contrary to our American experience 
and tradition. Where does the truth lie? What in 
light of our traditions and present needs is a sound 
policy for the United States? It is the purpose of the 
Conference to discuss and answer these questions. 


Of research investigations, none has had so 
marked an effect on the development of the 
adult education movement as the studies by 
E. L. Thorndike, professor of educational 
psychology at Teachers College, Columbia, of 
the learning ability and interests of adults. 
Results of his researches in this field are re- 
ported in his recent books, Adult Learning and 
Adult Interests, published by Macmillan. 
Professor Thorndike’s discussion here of social 
goals will form a chapter of a new book on 
which he is now working. 


Ruth L. Anderson, formerly a member of the 
English Department of the University of lowa 
and now professor of English and dean of 
women at Central College, Fayette, Missouri, 
became interested in early theories regarding 
women while working on her book, Eliza- 
bethan Psychology and Shakespeare's Plays. The 
quotations from early scientific treatises, given 
in the article in this JourNat, were gleaned in 


the course of preparation for this work, which 
was published a few years ago. 


Esther Crane is professor of education at 
Goucher College. Dr. Crane has spent her re- 
cent summers in Europe, studying secondary 
education, and particularly the training of 
teachers for secondary education. 


Mary Ashby Cheek is dean of residence 
at Mount Holyoke College — an institution 
which has given special attention to utilizing 
features of the student's life outside the class- 
room as part of the educational process. Dean 
Cheek is vice-president of American Youth 
Hostels, Inc. 


Because the 1936 meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence of the N.E.A. — which 
many educators consider a milestone in edu- 
cational history — was devoted largely to 
subjects with which A.A.U.W. is particularly 
concerned, a review of the aspects of the meet- 
ing most important from the Association's 
point of view is given in this Journau. The 
author of this résumé, H. Clifton Hutchins, 
is assistant to the secretary of the Educational 
Policies Commission, which is described at the 
close of the article. Among the consultants 
appointed by the Commission are Dr. Kathryn 
McHale, General Director of the Associa- 
tion, and Ruth Wilson Tryon, editor of the 
JourNaL. 


Elizabeth May, assistant professor of eco- 
nomics on leave from Goucher College, will 
come to A.A.U.W. Headquarters in August to 
take up her work as research associate in social 
studies. Her article in this number outlines the 
approach which will be used in developing 
the social studies field as part of the Associa- 
tion’s educational program. 
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Plain Statements about Race 
By EARNEST A. HOOTON 


AN is a predatory mammal which 

has achieved dominance over all 
vertebrates by a ruthless use of superior 
intelligence. From prehistoric times this 
ingeniously selfish biped has realized that 
the greatest gain of power and booty lies 
in preying upon his own species. It is 
easier to seize wealth than to create it. 
Yet a certain quality of benevolence has 
been at variance with simple brute pre- 
daciousness throughout the long struggle 
for survival and domination which is the 
history of this super-ape. Thus, man has 
evolved certain ideals of humanitarian 
behavior which often manifest themselves 
in disinterested and self-sacrificing acts 
on the part of individuals and even of 
social groups. This apparently innate 
generosity may or may not be some sort 
of social extension of a maternal instinct. 
Through centuries of painstaking cultiva- 
tion and encouragement it has been built 
up to a point where it has sometimes 
seemed to bid fair to dominate human 


An address delivered at the Conference on the 
Alien in America, held under the auspices of the 
Foreign Language Information Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 2. 


behavior and thus to inaugurate the 
millennium. Unfortunately human altru- 
ism seems to disintegrate in political and 
economic stress, except as an individual 
phenomenon. It is not a common char- 
acteristic of the large political and social 
groups which we call nations. 

Man incessantly seeks to compromise 
with his conscience or with his innate 
humanitarianism, by rationalizing his 
predatory behavior. He must convince 
himself that the act of grabbing is some- 
how noble and beautiful, that he can 
rape in righteousness and murder in 
magnanimity. He insists upon playing the 
game, not only with an ace up his sleeve, 
but with the smug conviction that God 
has put it there. 


W: NEED not speculate upon the argu- 
ments with which primitive man pre- 
sumably convinced himself that he was 
glorifying God by getting dominion over 
‘the fish of the sea, and the fowl of the 
air, and over every living thing that 
moveth upon earth.’ Possibly the neces- 
sity of self-justification arose only when 
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civilization had advanced to the status of 
cannibalism and slavery, and man had 
begun to make areal business of battening 
upon his own kind. 

Certainly the specious excuse of racial 
difference has served ever since Ham saw 
the nakedness of his drunken father and 
Noah, awakening from wine with a bad 
hang-over, exclaimed, ‘Cursed be Ca- 
naan, a servant of servants shall he be to 
his brethren!’’ From immemorial antiq- 
uity hereditary variations of bodily 
form have been made the basis of charges 
of racial inferiority in mentality and in 
capacity for civilization. With this con- 
temptible subterfuge our European an- 
cestors justified their enslavement of the 
Negro and their virtual extermination of 
the Indian and of many other primitive 
peoples. The ‘‘white man’s burden’’ has 
been mainly one of hypocrisy. With no 
more savage worlds left to conquer (save 
only Ethiopia), the white man has turned 
this same vicious argument to use against 
his own kind, committing more crimes in 
the name of race than have ever been 
perpetrated in the name of liberty. 


Unorr these circumstances, a physical 
anthropologist, who has devoted most of 
his research activity to the study of race 
for nearly a quarter of a century, desires 
emphatically to dissociate the findings of 
his science from the acts of human in- 
justice which masquerade as “‘racial 
measures’’ or “‘racial movements,’’ or 
even ‘‘racial hygiene.”’ 

I do not claim to speak for all physical 
anthropologists, many of whom are 
either too wise or too timid to speak at all 
upon this subject, preferring to pursue 
their researches in academic seclusion, 
rather than cry their wares in the market- 
place and run the risk of being pelted by 
the rabble. For myself, I prefer to be 
the target of rotten eggs, rather than to 
be suspected as a purveyor of that odor- 
iferous commodity. 

I therefore intend to assert bluntly and 
simply what I believe to be the best 
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consensus of scientific anthropological 
opinion upon what races are and what 
they connote. 

1. A “‘race’’ is a physical division of 
mankind, the members of which are 
distinguished by the possession of similar 
combinations of anatomical features due 
to their common heredity. 

2. There exists no single physical 
criterion for distinguishing race; races are 
delimited by the association in human 
groups of multiple variations of bodily 
form and structure — such as amount of 
pigment in hair, skin, and eyes; form of 
the hair, shape of the nose, range of 
stature, relation of head length to head 
breadth, et cetera. These criteria are of 
mainly hereditary origin, but none of 
them is wholly impervious to environ- 
mental influences, such as the effects of 
climate, diet, exercise, and altitude. It 
follows that race is essentially a zoo- 
logical device whereby indefinitely large 
groups of similar physical appearance and 
hereditary background are classified to- 
gether for the sake of convenience. 

3. Anthropologists have found as yet 
no relationship between any physical 
criterion of race and mental capacity, 
whether in individuals or in groups. 

4. While it is conceivable that physical 
races may differ in psychological char- 
acteristics, in tastes, temperament, and 
even in intellectual qualities, a precise 
scientific determination of such differences 
has not yet been achieved. Such discrimi- 
nation, if it is possible, must await the 
development of better anthropological 
and psychological techniques. 

5. Race is not synonomous with lan- 
guage, culture, or nationality. Race is 
hereditary; language is a cultural acquisi- 

tion. A Negro may speak English as his 
native tongue. There is no Aryan race; 
Aryan is a term applicable only to a fam- 
ily of languages spoken by populations 
heterogeneous in race, nationality, reli- 
gion, and other aspects of culture. There 
is no ‘French race’’ and no ‘German 


tace,’’ properly so-called. Such terms 
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imply nationality, use of a common 
language, and some degree of conformity 
to a pattern of culture, but nothing more. 

6. Physical anthropologists, as yet, are 
unable precisely to grade existing human 
races upon an evolutionary scale, upon 
the basis of the sum total of their ana- 
tomical deviations from apes and lower 
animals. Each race displays a mixture of 
advanced and primitive characteristics. 
A definitive rating of the evolutionary 
rank of each human race presupposes the 
completion of many anthropological and 
physiological researches which as yet 
have not even begun. 

7. A ‘‘pure’’ race is little more than an 
anthropological abstraction; no pure race 
can be found in any civilized country. 
Racial purity is restricted, at best, to 
remnants of savage groups in isolated 
wildernesses. The present races of man 
have intermingled and interbred for 
many thousands of years so that their 
genealogical lines have become inex- 
tricably confused. Physical classifications 
of race merely attempt to delimit groups 
of approximate physical uniformity, 
with a restricted assumption of similar 
heredity. 

8. The composite origin of most of the 
existing races of man is demonstrable. 
Thus the Polynesian represents a stabi- 
lized blend of White, Negroid, and Mon- 
goloid elements. The so-called Nordic 
race is probably a hybrid derivative of 
several strains present in Europe during 
the glacial period, to which have been 
added in historic times Alpine, Mongo- 
loid, and other racial elements (carried by 
Lapps, Finns, Slavs, and other peoples 
who have mixed with the inhabitants of 
the ‘‘Nordic’’ area). 

9. The study of the results of hybridiza- 
tion between the most physically diverse 
of modern races — such as the Negro and 
the Nordic, or the Mongoloid and the 
brunet Mediterranean White — has not 
demonstrated that fertility is decreased, 
or vitality diminished, by such crossings. 
The hybrids exhibit a wide range of 


combinations of features inherited from 
both parental races, but no degeneracy, 
provided that both parental stocks are 
normal. It is probable that racial sus- 
ceptibilities and immunities to certain 
diseases are different in hybrids from 
those obtaining in the parental races, but 
this subject has been insufficiently studied. 
10. Within each and every race there is 
great individual variation in physical 
features and in mental capacity, but no 
close correlation between physique and 
mentality has been scientifically demon- 
strated. Knowledge of human heredity is 
still far from perfect, and altogether 
inadequate as a basis for attempts to 
secure specific combinations of physical 
and mental features by selective breeding. 
A scientifically valid program of eugenics, 
at the present, must be limited to the 
restriction of breeding among the insane, 
diseased, and criminal, and to the en- 
couragement of reproduction in indi- 
vidual families with sound physiques, 
good mental endowments, and demon- 
strable social and economic capability. 


Tue scientific method of determining 
the racial composition of the United 
States or any other country is to appraise 
the distribution of type combinations of 
physical characters in the individual 
which are known to be hereditary racial 
features. The sorting of these types is 
initially made without reference to 
parentage or national origins of the 
persons studied. Studies of these physical 
types in the old American population, in 
the children of immigrants from other 
countries, and in residents of alien birth, 
do not indicate that the racial composi- 
tion of the United States has been 
profoundly modified by recent immigra- 
tions. Incoming types are virtually identi- 
cal with those represented in the popula- 
tion resident here for several generations, 
although the proportions are somewhat 
modified. 

Each racial type runs the gamut from 
idiots and criminals to geniuses and 
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statesmen. No type produces a majority of 
individuals from either end of the scale. 
While there may be specific racial abilities 
and disabilities, these have not yet been 
demonstrated. There are no racial monop- 
olies either of human virtues or of vices. 


I BELIEVE that this nation requires a 
biological purge if it is to check the grow- 
ing numbers of the physically inferior, 
the mentally ineffective, and the anti- 
social. These elements which make for 
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social disintegration are drawn from no 
one race or ethnic stock. Let each of us, 
Nordic or Negro, Aryan or Semite, 
Daughter of the Revolution or Son of St. 
Patrick, pluck the beam from his own 
eye, before he attempts to remove the 
mote from that of his brother. Every tree 
that bears bad fruit should be cut down 
and cast into the fire. Whether that tree 
is an indigenous growth or a transplanta- 
tion from an alien soil, matters not one 
whit, so long as it is rotten. 











The Goal of 


Social Effort $¢¢%¢% 6 


ET the reader regard himself as a scien- 
| om tific trustee for the human species, 
who is making a rough bill of specifica- 
tions which (1) will include the satisfac- 
tions possible for men today without 
imperiling the satisfactions of other men 
now or in the future, (2) will approxi- 
mate to a reasonable harmony, or at least 
compromise, among conflicting wants, 
(3) would be approved by a substantial 
majority of the human beings of, say, the 
next thousand years, as a good program 
for 1940 if each were omniscient and chose 
wisely in his own self interest, and (4) 
would be approved still more strongly if 
each chose wisely in the interest of his 
friends, or neighbors, or countrymen, and 
their descendants. 

As a scientific trustee he has considered 
all the facts relating to the nature and 
needs of man. He will try to avoid putting 
in his bill of specifications items so alien 
to the original germinal nature of man 
that they can be realized only at a tremen- 
dous cost of external coercion or seduc- 
tion. He will attach great weight to items 
which promise to make the social order 
attractive and stimulating to the good 
rather than the bad in men, being aware 
that a world run in the interest of imbe- 
cility, greed, weakness, and the like will 
tend to become full of imbeciles, parasites, 
weaklings, and the like. In planning a 
scheme of satisfiable wants for good men 
in a good world, he will, however, dare 
to hope to have a social order in which 


Reprinted by permission from The Educational 
Record, April, 1936, American Council on Education. 
Copyright, 1936. 
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A Proposed Bill of Specifications for a 
Good Life for the Human Species 


By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 


undesirable tendencies in man’s mental 
and moral inheritance are redirected or 
transformed or weakened by disuse. And 
he will be democratic in the sense that he 
will consider the wants of every person on 
their merits, and catholic in the sense that 
he will try to realize and appreciate the 
wants of all persons in all lands and of all 
creeds and cultures. The items which he 
selects are to be desirables in a good life 
for man, not for intellectuals, or for Puri- 
tans, or for Europeans alone. 

If the reader will thus specify what he 
thinks are the objectives of a scientific 
philanthropy and will collect similar 
specifications by a dozen other impartial 
students of human welfare, the net result 
will probably be much like the list found 
on this page, which represents the recom- 
mendations which the writer would make 
if he were responsible as trustee for hu- 
man welfare. In some respects there might 
be considerable differences, and this 
makes it desirable that I explain and de- 
fend my bill of specifications of a good 
life for man. 


DestRABLE Provisions FOR MAN 


1. Maintenance of the inner causes of the joy of 
living at or above their present average. 

2. Food when hungry, and drink when thirsty. 

3. A diet that is physiologically adequate. 

4. Protection against pain-causing animals. 

5. Protection against disease-causing organisms. 

6. Protection or insurance against accidents and 
disasters, such as floods, earthquakes, wars, for which 
the person in question is not responsible. 

7. Protection against extreme shocks, fear, and 
strains. 

8. Some room or place where he can rest undis- 
turbed, protected from the elements and from bad or 
uncongenial men. 
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9. Enjoyable bodily activity, especially when 
young. 

10. Enjoyable mental activity, including esthetic 
pleasures. 

11. Opportunity for human society. 

12. Opportunity for courtship, love, and life with 
one’s mate. 

13. Opportunity to care for children and to be 
kind to human beings and animals. 

14. The approval of one’s community, or at least 
the absence of scorn or contempt. 

15. The approval of one’s self, self-respect, the 
absence of shame and remorse. 

16. Opportunity to have friends and affection, if 
deserving of them. 

17. Opportunity to be a friend and give affection. 

18a. Opportunity to exercise power Over some per- 
sons, animals, things, or ideas, making them do 
one’s will. 

18b. Opportunity to serve a worthy master. 

19. Membership in organized groups, and the right 
to participate in activities or ceremonies which are 
Cor at least are thought to be) important. 

20. Opportunity to compete with one’s peers 
winning in about 50 per cent of the trials. 

21. Opportunity to compete with one’s own past 
record, and, if deserving, to have the pleasures of 
achievement and success. 

22. Occasional opportunities for adventure, risk, 
and danger. 

23. Something to be angry at and attack. 

24. Protection by society (via customs, laws, and 
government) in what is regarded by the existing 
moral code as a good life. 

25. Freedom to discover and publish verifiable 
truth. 

26. Enjoyment of the happiness of others. 


ExPLANATION AND DEFENSE 


I MAKE no Claim that my specifications of 
a good life are the best possible, or better 
than a hundred somewhat different ones 
which might be put forward. On the con- 
trary, with the advancement of knowl- 
edge they should be much improved. 
They do, I hope, have the merits of being 
more impartial and more definite, of fit- 
ting human nature better, and of being 
more easily attained and maintained, 
than the general run of such recommenda- 
tions. 

It is obvious from the items that the in- 
tention is not to provide each and every 
person at each stage of his life with all 
the twenty-six items, much less to provide 
each person with an equal amount or in- 
tensity of each item. Any such identity of 
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provision would be necessarily bad and 
unjust in view of the individual differ- 
ences among men. Some persons at some 
ages will desire much bodily activity and 
little mental, much security and little ad- 
venture, much friendship and little power, 
etc., etc. It is both economical and just 
that each person should have a larger pro- 
vision of certain items that satisfy him 
more than others would. 

Item 1, the maintenance of the inner 
causes of the general tendency to enjoy 
life, is of great importance, though the 
biological sciences must increase their 
knowledge of these causes before govern- 
ment, education, or philanthropy can act 
intelligently inthe matter. Tosomepersons 
in some conditions breathing, walking, 
the routines of productive labor, personal 
care, and social intercourse, and all save 
the distinctly unpleasant events of life are 
the stimuli to genuine happiness. If some 
baleful miracle reduced its level in the 
population by a substantial amount we 
should be a sorry collection of blasé, 
neurasthenic, puritanical, weepy grouch- 
ers, with suicides an everyday occurrence. 
If science could give all as much as the 
most favored one per cent now have, 
shaving oneself, washing dishes, typing 
letters, tending machines, milking cows, 
and teaching school would be nearly or 
quite as much enjoyed as our recreations 
are now. 

This tendency, which we may call Gen. 
Like, seems to be determined in part by 
the genes; the Negro races, for example, 
seem to have more of it than the north 
Europeans. It is deep-seated, being strong 
in youth, and weakening in old age. It is 
as yet rather mysterious, having extreme 
ups and downs in the same person, often 
without any obvious cause. 

Items 2 to 8 inclusive require no com- 
ment, but I will note two points. Item 6 
points to the fact that if present-day be- 
liefs take from God the responsibility for 
floods, earthquakes, drouths, wars, pesti- 
lences, senility, and the like, our practices 
should not leave their sufferers to be re- 
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quited in heaven, but should insure them 
on earth. Such insurance, especially 
against war, seems impracticable, but the 
matter deserves consideration. Items 3, 4, 
5, and 7 require either a careful education 
and establishment of habits, or control of 
the environment plus considerable per- 
suasion and coercion by public health 
officers. 

A word may be added reminding the 
reader of the beneficence of such persua- 
sion, coercion, and control. Man’s gain 
from the extermination of yellow fever 
and malarial mosquitoes, from the addi- 
tion of iodine to his salt and cod-liver oil 
or its equivalent to his diet, from pre- 
ventive inoculations against smallpox 
and typhoid, from the inspection and 
treatment of water supplies, and from 
diphtheria antitoxin, probably far out- 
weighs his gain from all the activities of 
his elected political representatives for 
the past twenty-five years. 

Items 9 and 10 provide for the satisfac- 
tion of the tendencies to physical and 
mental play, vocalization, visual explora- 
tion, manipulation, mental control, ‘‘be- 
ing a cause,’ and whatever leads man to 
want to run, jump, climb, hunt, fish, see, 
hear, taste, tinker, construct, sing, dance, 
read, think, write, etc., though no profit 
or praise is his as the outcome. 

Item 11 is, and has always been, avail- 
able to all save a few humans, without 
special care on anybody's part. So has 
Item 12, except where the folly or selfish- 
ness or jealousy of the old and powerful, 
or the edicts of narrow conventions, or 
the stress of poverty, has prevented. The 
love life has not been so much prevented 
as burdened with restrictions, ceremonial 
observances, and confusion with mere 
erotic gratifications (as by auto-erotic 
practices or frequenting prostitutes). 

Item 12 should perhaps be restated as: 
“Opportunity for courtship, love, and 
life with one’s mate, or for some better 
atrangements for love between the sexes 
and the production and rearing of off- 
spring when such have been discovered.”’ 


But on the whole I prefer to leave it. The 
original item was not intended to cast 
slurs at polygamy, either simultaneous 
by custom or successive by death and di- 
vorce, nor at various irregular erotic 
practices, which may well do much less 
harm than has been supposed, There 
seems no need, however, for philan- 
thropic effort to be directed toward the 
impossible provision of more than one 
mate at a time for everybody, or toward 
the encouragement of irregular erotic 
practices. Modern psychiatry is strongly 
in favor of the more romantic and ideal 
forms of love between the sexes as the 
more healthy. The monopolization of 
many women by one man is one of the 
worst uses to which wealth has been put. 
Consequently, until man invents some 
better arrangement for a small social unit 
and for producing and rearing future 
generations than the monogamous family, 
it seems best to set a Certain premium 
upon the courtship, love, and life with 
one’s mate which has satisfied decent peo- 
ple fairly well for several thousand years. 

Item 13 does not require any mystical 
bond between a mother and the children 
born from her womb, nor any sentimental 
exaggeration of the quantity or quality of 
the milk of human kindness, to justify its 
inclusion. Some good men and women 
would perhaps be healthier and happier 
in a world devoid of children and of any 
creatures needing relief, comfort and con- 
solation. But most good women would 
not. Since there are to be children and 
creatures in need of kindness, it would be 
folly not to arrange that those who will 
be made happy by meeting these needs 
should have the chance to do so. 

Items 14 and 15 are potent satisfiers 
whose nature, somewhat misunderstood 
by moralists and sociologists, I have de- 
scribed elsewhere (Original Nature of Man, 
Chapter 7). One’s community is, of course 
a variable, that of a bishop differing from 
that of a baker’s helper, though over- 
lapping to the extent that both would not 
like being scorned by casual bystanders. 
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Item 15 means what it says, without 
idealization, and is very differently 
caused in different persons. It need not be 
logical, moral, or refined. A coarse and 
selfish moron may have it as well as a 
Saint. 

The satisfactions of domination and 
submission are deliberately bracketed as 
Item 18, to suggest that there need be no 
conflict between them, that each in its 
place and to a suitable stimulus is part of 
the good life for man. 

Item 20 is inserted in recognition of the 
zest of rivalry and victory, and with the 
intention of purging the competition of 
schools, sports, and business from un- 
healthy conditions under which the great 
majority are doomed to depressing failure 
or demoralizing success. 

Item 21 is a very beneficent form of 
satisfaction, and one which will be more 
and more easily provided as means of 
measuring achievement in schools, in- 
dustries, and agriculture are improved 
and extended. 

Item 23 will be objectionable to many 
pacific idealists who do not themselves 
desire it and think it needless or even 
harmful to others. They may be right; I 
hope they are, and I would not deny the 
possibility of keeping the human tend- 
ency to rage and attack bottled up from 
birth to death in most men and treated as 
an insane eccentricity when it did break 
forth. But on the whole, it probably is 
better to let men hate man-eating tigers, 
poisonous snakes, loathsome diseases, 
and their human counterparts. 

Item 24 is a modest demand such as 
even the most conservative would make 
for law and order in accord with the mo- 
rality of the times. It is defective in that 
it leaves the person who is in advance of 
his times unprotected in his eccentricities 
(except by Item 25), permits prophets to 
be stoned, and probably would not have 
saved Socrates or Jesus from execution. 
Item 25 alleviates it by permitting the 
verification of the truth of any statement, 
no matter how treasonable, subversive, or 
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abhorrent to public opinion, to be its 
complete defense. Item 25 would have 
saved Galileo and will save many a re- 
former who limits himself to statements 
about the consequences of the proposed 
reform which can be verified or disproved 
by observation and experiment. 

In the case of scientific and historical 
truth about observable facts there can bea 
higher and better criterion than che exist- 
ing laws and customs. A court of science 
could and should decide such matters. 
What the government or the populace 
think about them is irrelevant to their 
truth. In the case of practical desirability, 
it is harder to tell the prudent act from 
the silly, the beneficent reformer from the 
crank, 

Item 26 is deliberately limited to the 
positive side of good will, because I am 
doubtful of the value of being miserable 
at the misery of others. 


Concessions TO HuMAN WEAKNESSES OR 
IRRATIONALITIES 


Le 19, 20, 22, and 23 may seem un- 
worthy to intellectualists, who may also 
demand that Item 8 should be restricted 
to what is beneficial to health, Item 14 to 
the approval of the good and wise, Items 
9 and 10 to what is beneficial to intellect 
or morals, and Item 15 to the satisfaction 
of an enlightened conscience. Moralists, 
reformers, and philanthropists should not 
thus cater to childish, not to say vulgar, 
tastes, they may insist. They may be right 
to the extent that it may be our duty to 
work for a world fit to be the abode of 
none save thoroughly rational creatures, 
who do not require or desire celebrations, 
festivities, competitive sports, or adven- 
tures. I do not think that is our duty, be- 
lieving first that the desires for innocent 
ceremonial, rivalry, and adventure are in- 
trinsically good, and, second, that it is 
risky to starve them. But even if it were 
our duty, we may well delay it; there are 
much sillier and more harmful wants to 
suppress during life and exterminate by 
breeding. 
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Many of our items do not require great 
outlay of capital or labor. Life may be 
plain and simple and still provide them. 
All could be in a country devoid of golf 
courses, cemeteries, clothes other than 
one simple national costume, Pullman 
cars, and beauty-parlors, and even of 
automobiles, bath-tubs, electric lights, 
and radio sets, desirable though they are. 
Many luxuries satisfy only undesirable 
wants which have been created by the 
environment, often by commercialized 
forces, and which do no good that is not 
done much better by far simpler means. 
Enormous expenses are now incurred for 
Veblen’s vicarious consumption and con- 
spicuous waste, from envy and deceit, and 
to hide weakness and demerit. In many 
cases the better man’s wants are, the less 
they cost. In many other cases sheer habit- 
uation decides whether the costly or the 
cheap satisfies. 

Items 3 and 5 require allotments for re- 
search and preventive medicine and hy- 
giene, but what is so spent may be saved 
as a consequence of the increased health 
and efficiency. 

Item 8 does not demand a great expense 
for better housing, however desirable 
that may be. It would require the reduc- 
tion of overcrowding, but many of the re- 
finements which, as philanthropists, we 
would most heartily urge, we must, as 
psychologists, admit are not essential to 
human happiness. How beneficial they 
are to human health and morality is not 
known. Bad housing, misery, disease, 
and vice ate associated, but the causal 
relations are not clear. 

Item 9 involves a considerable expense 
in cities either to provide playgrounds 
nearby or to transport children to them. 
Item 10 involves a considerable expense 
for libraries in some localities. Item 6 
could probably be covered if what is now 
used up for military force could be used as 
a fund against earthquakes, drouths, and 
other mischiefs of nature. This would, of 
course, leave the country relatively de- 





fenseless against attack; and the advis- 
ability of this will be questioned. Except 
for war, the man-made disaster, the costs 
of security could be borne. 

Items 14 to 23 and Item 26 require little 
or no expense for material equipment or 
services, being attainable, if at all, chiefly 
by changed ideas and attitudes of men in 
respect to themselves and their fellowmen, 
and other forms of social engineering. 

Item 24 is provided for already in the 
courts and police and moral pressure from 
one’s group. 

Item 25 costs little and pays for itself 
millionfold. 


CERTAIN CriTICIsMs AND AMENDMENTS 


Carrans objections are sure to be made 
to the items listed. What about man’s 
needs for religion? What about liberty, 
equality, and fraternity? What about so- 
cial justice? What about peace on earth 
and good will toward men? What about 
democracy? 

The worthy satisfactions of religion 
have not been rejected but included sepa- 
rately, because the term religion seemed 
too vague and multimeaning. Items 6, 7, 
10 and 13 to 19 are supposed to specify the 
satisfactions to which religion (minus 
superstition and efforts to purchase special 
favors from supernatural agencies) min- 
isters. 

Volumes have been written about lib- 
erty and the desirability of various forms 
and degrees of it, attainable and unattain- 
able. For our purpose, it seems that lib- 
erty is valuable to men in so far as it 
means relief from needless pressure to do 
or suffer the disliked, and freedom to do 
what one likes. I should then answer that 
our list includes the best fruits of liberty 
and that such liberty as is helpful to se- 
cure these fruits is all that we should re- 
quire. Some coercion there must be. Parts 
of an individual are again and again coerc- 
ing other parts of him; and until the 
breed of men is very radically changed, it 
will be for the common good that some 
individuals should coerce others. Coer- 
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cion by nature is unavoidable, and coer- 
cion by the truth is highly beneficial. 
Liberty is not a panacea and should not be 
a fetish. 

Most of the attainable blessings for 
which liberty has been the warcry during 
the last two centuries, liberty of religious 
belief and of conscience, liberty to think 
and learn, equality of opportunity to 
those equally deserving, careers open in 
accordance with merit, freedom from coer- 
cion by lies, and the like, are specified or 
assumed by our list of items. 

There is a more special sort of liberty 
which many would include as desirable, 
namely liberty in the sense of self regula- 
tion and freedom of choice, such as an 
adult American bachelor artist possessed 
of strength and wealth has, and a child or 
a Russian or a married man or a soldier or 
an invalid or a beggar does not have. The 
former has freedom from tutelage, regi- 
mentation, family responsibility, com- 
mands of superiors, restrictions by weak- 
ness, and restrictions by poverty. He can, 
for example, stay up late if he likes, vote 
as he likes, eat what he likes, paint when 
he likes, and go where he likes without 
the restraints which limit the others. 

Such a one seems to us to enjoy a sort of 
perennial vacation. There is to all of 
us who are oppressed by physiological, 
financial, moral, and other coercions a 
strong allurement in the hope of a life 
free from them. In our two weeks or four 
weeks of vacation, we sometimes realize 
it and the memories of such vacations 
arouse longing. Our heavens and Utopias 
are often glorified vacations. Benevolent 
reformers often aim to turn the world 
into a minimum of obedience, work, and 
responsibility with a maximum of self- 
expression, play, and entertainment. 

This is all right in certain respects, but 
it is all wrong in others. It is right in that 
restrictions and coercions that deprive 
men of such conditions and opportunities 
as are specified in our list are bad. It is 
wrong in that it tends to disregard at- 





tainability and to regard superficial goods . 
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at the expense of more fundamental ones. 
Life cannot be a perennial vacation for 
all. Men should not be misled into mak- 
ing a fetish of enjoying only what they 
choose for themselves. If the meat some- 
one orders for you is good, it is folly to 
poison it by the thought that you wanted 
fish. If the work on automobiles you are 
paid to do is interesting, it is folly to 
lament that you want to work on air- 
planes or writing poetry and are doing it 
only for money. It is pathological to put 
a curse on any feature of life because it 
is not what you would have chosen. 

If all these facts are kept in mind, there 
may be added to our list as Item 27, “‘lib- 
erty to each as much as he can use well.”’ 


As wrrn liberty, so with fraternity, I 
advise our trustee to seek the desirable 
consequences rather than the thing itself. 
Item 26 is the chief among these. Items 
16, 17, 18, 19, and 24, also, are real and 
potent values for men toward which fra- 
ternity may help. To be accepted as one 
of the brotherhood of men and to be the 
object of a general good will from all hu- 
mans are valuable, but they will not take 
the place or do the work of actual close 
friends and kindly neighbors. To have a 
sense of kinship with all men and to feel 
well disposed toward them are solid vir- 
tues, and causes of noble pleasure, but it 
requires a high degree of abstract ability 
to attain them and keep them from be- 
coming mere verbalisms or cheap senti- 
mentalities. What is desired is a good will 
toward men which will operate vigor- 
ously in our thoughts about them and ac- 
tions respecting them. This being under- 
stood, anyone who wishes may add to 
Item 26, enjoyment of the happiness of 
others, ‘‘good will toward men, and a 
sense of kinship with them.” 

Wars between nations and within na- 
tions are the great disasters which man 
creates for himself. To prevent them so 
far as possible and to insure the innocent 
from suffering their consequences with 
the guilty is one chief duty under Item 6. 
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Besides their recognized evils, wars have 
apparently been great intensifiers and dis- 
tributors of disease-causing organisms. 
The satisfactions which they produce in 
the way of group activity, rivalry, adven- 
ture, and attack (Items 19, 20, 22, and 23) 
are producible far more cheaply and in 
healthier forms by other means. War is 
hell, and our trustee should get it out- 
lawed as far and as fast as he can. If the 
statement of Item 6 does‘not clearly imply 
this it should be changed to do so. 

The desire for equality may refer to 
many and different desires, satisfiable by 
different states of affairs. We shall con- 
sider here the desire to have many or all 
men equal. 

We may conceive states of the world in 
which all human beings, or all over a cer- 
tain age, are equal in some one respect, or 
in two or more respects, or in all respects. 
Communities have attained or approxi- 
mated to such in the case of the right to 
vote, access to various religious privi- 
leges, protection by the courts, and other 
important matters. 

The desire to have many or all men 
equal is the desire for such states of the 
world. It is a strong craving in certain 
humane souls sensitive to the injustices 
done to individuals and classes by nature 
and by their fellow men. Some of these 
egalitarians would impute their craving 
for equality to all fair-minded men, or all 
thinking men, or even to all men as a 
natural passion. 

In this last they would surely be in 
error. There is no evidence that the genes 
of man give him either a desire for, or an 
enjoyment of, this sort of equality. The 
craving for an egalitarian society, is, on 
the contrary, a late product of extreme 
cultivation. 

So far as original nature provides any- 
thing relevant to one’s attitude toward 
differences in abilities, virtues, opportuni- 
ties, achievements, happiness, esteem, 
etc., it provides a complicated and logi- 
cally inconsistent set of tendencies to 
enjoy being superior, to pity certain sorts 


of wounded and distressed persons, to be 
kind to certain sorts of weakness and 
deficiency, to admire, often with envy, 
those who are better off than we are in 
strength, beauty, popularity, and power, 
to exult at the downfall of others, es- 
pecially the mighty, by which certain un- 
conscious streams of our inner self-respect 
are fed, if the exultation can be kept from 
shocking our consciences. 


Taz desire for an equalized world is de- 
rived not from any natural passion for 
equality as such, but, in superior persons, 
from pity, kindness, and certain intel- 
lectual processes, and, in inferior persons, 
from envy, self-esteem, the desire to be 
equal to somebody else, and the general 
tendency to accept any belief which is 
comforting. 

Equality is a false and useless god for 
philanthropy. Benevolence and mercy are 
better. Justice is much better. Even if the 
world made equality its sole aim after 
subsistence was provided for, it often 
could not attain it by any methods short 
of a disastrous reduction of all to a level 
much below the present average, or by 
wholesale murder. 

There is an enormous amount of varia- 
tion in the natures of the fertilized ova 
which are the original nature of men. 
Some of these superiorities and inferiori- 
ties can be mitigated only slightly by any 
means within human control. The strong 
could be made weak by starvation and 
poisons, but many of the weak (e. g. some 
cardiac cases) could never be made much 
stronger. The beautiful could be muti- 
lated, and some of the ugly and deformed 
could be much improved, but many of 
them could be improved little or not at all. 

Equality, item by item, is a fantastic 
goal. Nor can we hope often to attain 
some average over-all equality as by com- 
pensating the blind by extra music or the 
dull by extra physical play. This is hard 
to do because the abilities and virtues of 
men are intercorrelated positively. As a 
consequence of this fact, we cannot equal- 
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ize men in over-all ability, achievement, 
or esteem. It is easier to equalize 
in happiness. We can give the imbecile 
food and toys and the gifted child food 
and higher education. We can give the 
blind, deaf, crippled, and weak certain 
extra advantages to make up the losses in 
happiness due to their condition. Some 
persons, however, such as those suffering 
from Moore's tears-suicide syndrome, 
simply cannot be made happy. Moreover, 
happiness cannot always wisely be equal- 
ized when that is possible. The brute who 
is happy when tormenting others should 
not be compensated for being deprived of 
this happiness. 

The equalization of most forms of 
power (by health, strength, skill, knowl- 
edge, beauty, friendship, dependability) 
is unattainable, but the equalization of 
purchasing power by material wealth 
could be attained at least temporarily. 
Since material wealth is transferable, one 
can give all that he has of it to those who 
have less, though he cannot give them his 
courage or skill; and those who have po- 
litical power can commandeer wealth for 
the poor or for the public or themselves, 
redistributing it as they cannot redistrib- 
ute health, intelligence, or happiness. 

It is better to expend the time and 
energy in increasing goods than in equal- 
izing them. This is obvious in the case of 
health, strength, skill, knowledge, peace, 
happiness, and other goods where an ad- 
dition to any one person rarely involves 
decreases for others and often favors in- 
crease for them. It is almost certainly also 
true in the case of wealth. 

The discomforts of dogs in the manger 
who will not enjoy a four-room house if 
neighbors have eight-room houses, or 
pork and beans because others have truf- 
fles, or an ordinary radio because some- 
body else has one trimmed with gold by 
which European stations can be heard, 
should be given little weight. If a person 
receives less wealth than he deserves, jus- 
tice should provide such remedies as are 
possible, but if he receives less than some 
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others, the matter is of very little im- 
portance. The test for any scheme of dis- 
tribution of wealth is its consequences to 
the satisfaction of all good wants of all 
good men, not its consequences to the 
pleasures and pains of rivalry and petty 
pride. 

Lacking omniscience, we should experi- 
ment very carefully with the redistribu- 
tion of wealth, concerning ourselves 
chiefly with increasing it, and in particu- 
lar with increasing those forms of it 
which are not abstracted from nature's re- 
sources, but added thereto — knowledge, 
inventions, factories, machinery, homes, 
schools, books, music, and the like — 
material and spiritual capital. 

Certain other sorts of equality such as 
equal rights to buy and possess what you 
can pay for, to select your rulers and 
judges, to marry one who is willing to be 
your mate, to learn what you are able to 
learn, are important, but need not be con- 
sidered for our present purpose which is 
primarily to set a just value upon the de- 
sire for equality, pure and simple. 

That value we have found to be low, 
much lower than that of the pity and 
kindness whence it is derived in superior 
men. It misleads good people into at- 
tempting the impossible, choosing the 
lesser good and sacrificing great social im- 
provements for a mere slogan. 

So it seems best for a trustee for human 
welfare to provide the good fruits of 
equality and protect against its mischief, 
spending no energy in equalizing for 
equality’s sake. He should, on the con- 
trary, take pains to provide the condi- 
tions and opportunities of our list to 
those who will use them for the common 
good rather than to distribute them 
equally. In particular, knowledge and 
power should be given in much larger 
measure to the able and good than to the 
dull and vicious. The power to purchase 
the services and products of others and 
the power to produce the next generation 
rank, in this connection, with physical 
and political power. 
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Witless Woman — 
An Error of Nature « - 


LESSED aft thou, O Lord, King of the 
Universe, who hast not made me a 
heathen, who hast not made me a slave, 
who hast not made me a woman."’ With 
these words two thousand years ago Jew- 
ish men began their worship. The senti- 
ment has been re-echoed through the cen- 
turies. ‘‘For Adam was first formed, then 
Eve,’ has never been forgotten. **And 
Eve first tasted of the forbidden fruit.”’ 
‘A dead wife is the best goods in a man’s 
house.”’ ‘‘A man of straw is better than a 
woman of gold.’’ ‘“The badness of man is 
better than the goodness of woman.” 
Bereishith Rabba, who lived in the Tal- 
mudic epoch, says that God took especial 
care to fashion woman from an invisible 
part of Adam's body but that woman has 
undone all His care. He did not make her 
out of the head, and she is proud, nor out 
of the eye, and she is curious, nor out of 
the ear, and she is an eavesdropper, nor out 
of the mouth, and she is talkative... . 
At the hand of Greek and Roman poets, 
woman fares little better. Only she who 
has the nature of a bee and is likely toadd 
to her husband's fortune is fit to hold the 
position of wife. Nothing is so direful as 
woman. If a god made her he was for man 
a deadly foe. Without woman, man 
might have dwelt unvexed in a free home. 
He might have purchased progeny within 
the temples of the gods. Woman is proved 
an evil by the fact that fathers are willing 
to provide dowries to rid themselves of 
daughters. The husband who wins a 
“brainless fadge’’ is happier than one 
who chooses a keen-witted wife. 


Some Notes on the Heritage of Women 
in Literature and Early Science 


By RUTH L. ANDERSON 


With the Italian Renaissance came 
the idealization of woman — that is, of 
her beauty. In the literature of the period 
love of her springs up at first sight. Her 
loveliness is a heavenly beam which pro- 
duces in the beholder effects similar to 
those of music. The lover broods upon an 
‘amorous idea’’ of his beloved even in 
embracings. Bondman to his passion, he 
is likely to find peace only in death. The 
woman is unable to relieve his suffering, 
because she cannot realize the extent to 
which her beauty inspires. The Renais- 
sance idealization of woman is coupled 
with contempt for her intellectual in- 
feriority.! 

In these early records, woman achieves 
gteatness through devotion to man or to 
the state and through heroic suffering at- 
tendant upon this devotion. We have the 
stories of such characters as Iphigenia, 
who would not flinch from death to save 
Orestes; of Antigone, who risks her life 
to bury her brother's body; of Evadne, 
who casts herself on a funeral pile and 
burns with the body of her husband; of 
Alcestis, who offers herself to save her 
husband from death when all his rela- 
tives refuse the sacrifice; of Penelope, the 
faithful. We have also from the Middle 
Ages the story of the patient Griselda, 
who permits her children to be sent away, 
supposedly to be killed. Griselda allows 
herself to be put aside so that her hus- 
band may choose a wife of noble birth. At 





1 Leopardi’s Elegy to Aspasia gives an excellent 
portrayal of this courtier love. 
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his entreaty, she returns to make ready 
for her successor. Griselda’s test is a sym- 
bol of womanly sacrifice — of patience to 
endure. So, too, is the story of the beauti- 
ful Desdemona, crystallized in Shake- 
speare’s Othello. Desdemona is so beautiful 
that she ‘‘paragons description and wild 
fame."’ She dies at the hand of a jealous 
husband. Discovering her dying mistress, 
Emelia asks, ‘‘O, who hath done this 
deed ?’’ Desdemona answers, 


Nobody. I myself. Farewell: 
Commend me to my kind lord. 


Her spirit is as brave as was that of 
Iphigenia — *‘Better than ten thousand 
women one man is to look on light.”’ 


Anorner type of insistence upon wom- 
an’s inferiority is found in ‘‘scientific’’ 
theories which continued to be accepted 
in some degree as late as the eighteenth 
century. These theories were based upon 
the belief that the universe and all life 
within it are composed of the four ele- 


ments, — earth, air, fire, and water; and 
that the elements of one substance are 
capable of acting upon those of another. 
It was thought that what we now call 
blood is composed of the four humors, — 
melancholy, phlegm, choler, and blood, 
each possessing certain first qualities, — 
cold, moisture, heat, and dryness. From 
the elements and humors of the body 
arises temperament or complexion, and 
this complexion determines very largely 
the nature of the activity of the soul. The 
soul functions by means of spirits, a 
tenuous substance corresponding in pur- 
pose to that of the nervous system. The 
spirits arise from the humors; their na- 
ture depends upon physiological condi- 
tions. A “‘spiritous substance’’ exists in all 
things; our spirits are affected accordingly 
by the ‘“‘spiritous substance’’ in the food 
we eat and by the interaction of external 
““spiritous substance’ upon our own. 
Huarte, whose Examen de Ingenios was 
translated into English in 1594, states a 
view held generally that nature is nothing 
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but temperament and that the particular 
combination of qualities within an in- 
dividual determines the way in which the 
soul works. Obviously the theory of ele- 
ments, humors, and qualities, together 
with the belief that the soul is instru- 
mentalized — that is, that it functions by 
means of spirits — was of the utmost im- 
portance in explanations of human be- 
havior and of an individual's relation to 
the universe. It resulted in detailed analy- 
ses of the effects of first qualities upon the 
body and upon the functioning of the 
soul. It thus formed a basis for physiog- 
nomy. It was used to account for differ- 
ences among men in mental capacity, for 
differences in the clarity of one’s own 
powers under changing circumstances, 
and at least in part for one’s proneness to 
virtue or to vice. It gave a scientific basis 
for the belief in the inferiority of women. 


Prrrwarenc philosophers argue that na- 
ture always intends the generation of the 
male of the species; that the female de- 
velops from a weaker seed, and is there- 
fore unable to attain the perfection of the 
male. Aristotle, the founder of the school, 
considers woman the error of nature. In 
De Generatione Animalium, he states that 
man is superior to woman in natural 
heat, a quality essential under the old 
theories of psychology to the functioning 
of reason and imagination. Woman is 
weak and cold in constitution. She is a 
sort of ‘‘natural deficiency.’’ Aristotle 
points out in his Polstics that by nature 
man is superior to woman and that man 
must therefore be ruler and woman sub- 
ject. Both man and woman possess all the 
parts of the soul, but they possess them in 
different ways. Woman has the delibera- 
tive part, but she has it in lesser degree. 

Similar reasoning appears in early 
medical treatises. Thus Hippocrates be- 
came an authority for the idea that a son 
may be soft, base, and effeminate if the 
mother’s seed predominates in him at 
birth. And Galen gave further emphasis 
to the teaching of Aristotle that nature 
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always intends the reproduction of the 
male of the species. If she errs, she brings 
forth a female — ‘‘which is the first and 
most simple imperfection of the Male 

. .a cfreature lame, occasionall and 
accessory, as if she were not of the main, 
but made by the bie.”’ 


Sut accepting the doctrine of elements 
and humors, treatises of the Renaissance 
universally represent women as cold 
and moist in physiological temperament. 
And these qualities, they point out, are 
detrimental to the functioning of the 
soul. Cold, if in moderate degree, makes 
for mildness and temperance; otherwise it 
interferes with the operations of all facul- 
ties. Moisture is injurious to the under- 
standing. It produces instability and in- 
constancy. Unless it becomes so excessive 
as to blot out images, it facilitates 
memory — thus women talk ‘‘glibly”’ 
about trivial matters. 

In these treatises characteristics con- 
ventionally attributed to women are 
linked with physiological conditions. 
Women are said to be inclined to mercy 
and pity because of the tenderness of their 
complexion. A lack of heat inclines them 
toward chastity; yet they are inconstant 
in opinion and affection — brains and 
hearts in which moisture predominates 
cannot retain impressions long. A cold 
and moist brain is not a fit instrument for 
the powers of reason and imagination; in 
women these powers are undeveloped. 
Women ate proud because they lack 
sufficient judgment to evaluate properly. 

According to Purchas (Microcosmus, 
1619) women are the root of many evils. 
Wickedness and vanity may clothe them- 
selves in the fashions of women. Women 
ate capable of cunning insinuations and 
hypocrisies. Their affections fly out im- 
petuously. For an explanation of this 
frailty and wickedness, Purchas resorts of 
course to the Biblical narrative of Eve's 
transgression. He adds further that wom- 
an’s nature, though made originally of a 
tib, is tender. It allows the passions to 





pass quickly to and from the heart. This 
tender nature provides no fit instrument 
for the reasonable soul. Because of mois- 
ture, the spirits, the instrument of motion 
and of mental faculties, suffocate; nor are 
they enlivened in women by natural heat. 
Green wood, because of immoderate 
moisture, is not easily fired; things cannot 
be clearly discerned in troubled water. 
**Hence women and children see not so 
easily the truth of reason.’ They are 
subject to appetite. 


In DIscussING the question of innate 
capacities, Huarte advises parents who 
desire wise children to beget sons, for 
women ‘‘cannot be endowed with anie 
profound iudgement.’’ Women talk with 
an appearance of knowledge, ‘‘in slight 
and easie matters, with tearms ordinary, 
and long studied’’; in learning ‘‘they 
reach no farther than to some smacke of 
the Latine tongue, and this onely through 
the helpe of memorie."’ For the dulness of 
women Huarte says we should blame 
‘that cold and moist, which made them 
women.”’ Since these qualities always 
““gainesay the wit and abilitie,’’ we 
should shun the female sex, and ‘‘pro- 
cure that the child be borne male: for in 
such onely resteth a wit capable of 
learning.”’ 

Huarte goes on to explain that the sex 
of a child is determined by the combina- 
tion of qualities entering its body. He 
offers suggestions regarding climate, diet, 
etc., which should enable a mother to 
bear a male child. He states that a change 
in the degree of heat or cold entering a 
body may change the sex of a child before 
or even after birth. He then reasons that 
if a child is discreet and prompt it was 
formed of the father’s seed; if ‘‘blockish 
and untoward,’’ of the mother’s. 

The notion that woman represents an 
error of nature seems to have persisted 
during the English Renaissance, for 
Helkiah Crooke (Maicrocosmography, 1615) 
thought it necessary to justify the exist- 
ence of woman. After presenting the view 
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of Aristotle and Galen given above, he 
Says: 

But this opinion of Galen and Aristotle we cannot 
approve. For we think that nature as well intendeth 
the Generation of a Female as of a Male: and there- 
fore it is unworthily said that she is an Error or a 
Monster in Nature. For the perfection of all naturall 
things is to be measured by the end: now it was 
necessary that woman should be so formed or else 
Nature must have missed her scope, because she in- 
tended a perfect generation, which without a woman 
cannot be accomplished. 


Crooke explains that the sex of a child is 
determined by the temper of the seed, and 
that woman is inferior to the extent that 
her temperament is inferior to man’s. 
He adds that this imperfection is turned 
to perfection, ‘because without the 
woman, mankind could not have been 
perfected by the perfecter sex.’’ In thus 
justifying the creation of woman, Crooke 
does not at all refute accepted theories 
which consider her inferior; rather he has 
in mind procreation of the race — and 
indeed of the ‘‘perfecter sex,’ man. 


Tux “scientific’’ belief that woman is 
inferior to man appears of course in 
literature; it was no doubt popularized to 
some extent by proverbial sayings. 


How easy is it for the proper-false 

In women’s waxen hearts to set their forms! 
Alas, our frailty is the cause, not wel 

For such as we are made of, such we be, 


says Viola, disguised as a page in Shake- 
speare’s Twelfth Night, when she learns 
that Olivia has fallen in love with her. 
Isabella, in Measure for Measure, uses the 
same reasoning: 

Nay, call us ten times frail, 


For we are soft as our complexions are, 
And credulous to false prints. 


And seemingly, for the Elizabethan, the 
explanation carried sufficient weight to 
justify for literary usage the behavior of 
the characters concerned. 

A Treatise of Morrall Philosophye (1620?) 
records from Aristotle, ‘‘A Woman is a 
necessarie euill’’; and from Marcus Aure- 
lius, ‘‘Women by nature are born mali- 
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cious.” In The Passions of the Minde (1601) 
Wright gives the following with its 
Latin original: 
What lighter is than smoake? the flame. 
Then flame? the winde. 


Then winde: a woman. More 
than her, nothing I finde. 


In his Arte of Rhetorique (1560) Wilson 
says: ‘“To be borne a woman, declares 
weakeness of spirit, neshnesse of body, 
and ficklenesse of minde.’’ Weakness of 
spirit may refer to spirit as the instrument 
of the soul, or to the activity of the soul 
measured in terms of its motive power. 
Neshness is defined by the Oxford Dic- 
tionary as softness or weakness; the adjec- 
tive from which it springs means soft in 
texture, damp, moist, wet. Fickleness 
of mind refers of course to variability in 
powers of thought. In three aspects of 
life woman is said to be inferior. 


"T nanersont, literature, the old doctrine 
of elements and humors as applied to 
an attempted understanding of human 
behavior — these kept alive the notion 
that woman is witless and wanton. Nor 
has the belief been relegated altogether to 
the past. Not until 1882 did the British 
Parliament undertake legislation favoring 
women, and then — for obvious reasons 
— it enacted a law permitting them to 
keep the money they earned at labor. 
The first Woman's Rights Convention in 
America (1848) adopted a Declaration of 
Sentiments listing grievances arising from 
‘repeated injuries and usurpations on the 
part of man toward woman.” In enlight- 
ened America the right of suffrage was not 
granted woman until 1920. 

But why so much ado? For after all the 
world goes on. It has inherited the songs 
of Sappho and the discoveries of Madame 
Curie. In recent literature there is Ibsen’s 
Nora, who learns through experience 
that she should be an individual, and the 
character Axel in Strindberg’s Comrades, 
who accuses woman of having usurped 
the world of man. ‘‘You see!’’ he cries to 


his wife, “‘I was your strength. When ! 
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took what was mine you had nothing 
left."” “‘I feel myself stirred by an angry 
need of resisting this enemy, inferior in 
intellect, but superior by her complete 
absence of moral sense.”’ 

To bring the discussion to 1936, there 
has recently come from the press The 
Influence of Women— and Its Cure, in 
which the author insists that he loves 
Alice and Mary but mistrusts women in 
mass — as if one could truly love a 
woman as wife or mother and fear the 
group in which she sits with other 
wives and mothers. Man’s inventiveness, 
prompted as much by desire for gain as by 
desire to relieve the drudgery of Alice and 
Mary, has provided the home with 
gadgets of convenience. Man now con- 
demns women if they band together in 
clubs as a means of exercising their 
talents and occupying time. John Erskine 
closes his book with a symbolic story put 
largely into the mouths of ancients. 
Women afe sitting at the guillotine — 
knitting! Even now, to take another 
example from our time, the world offers 
the view of Adolf Hitler, in whose coun- 
try, according to Miriam Beard, the 
utmost that a woman can ask without 
being guilty of treason is that girls be 
allowed to study a bit of biology and race 
hygiene, ‘‘merely to occupy their minds 





and enforce their patriotism.’’ The world 
offers also the examples of Mary E. 
Woolley and of Ruth Bryan Owen. 


Is rue fact that through nineteen cen- 
turies women have had few rights a 
mute testimony to their inferiority, and 
their dependence upon man, or the in- 
evitable accompaniment of biological 
function and of circumstances attendant 
upon division of labor and environment? 
‘*And the truth is that intellectually and 
creatively man is superior to woman,’ 
wrote Arnold Bennett in Our Women. 
‘Education and opportunity,’’ he says, 
‘will improve the rational quality in 
woman; but they will also improve the 
sentimental quality. The proportions will 
not alter.’’ A leading American psycholo- 
gist stated recently that if environmental 
circumstances and certain domestic re- 
sponsibilities were changed, after a 
few thousand years men would be the 
tearful sex — ‘‘proportions’’ would alter. 
Women do not desire to become Amazons, 
however. In motives and influence they 
are not nearly so complex and pernicious 
as the masculine ego sometimes repre- 
sents them to be. There is left only the 
astonishingly simple conclusion that the 
“education and opportunity”’ is all that 
woman desires. 
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England’s Education 


for the Adolescent « « « 


DOLESCENT pupils in our American 
A schools are usually allowed to choose 
the type of education they prefer; in Eng- 
lish schools they are usually required to 
take examinations to show to what kind 
of education they are best adapted. When 
an American boy or girl finishes his ele- 
mentary education, he passes automati- 
cally into a junior high school, where he 
continues various fundamental subjects 
required of all pupils, takes certain ex- 
ploratory courses, and is helped gradually 
to choose that curriculum best fitted to 
his needs and abilities. He not only pays 
no tuition and takes no examination to 
qualify for that course; but the whole 
educational philosophy of our American 
system proclaims it to be the duty of the 
school administrators and teachers to find 
or to make a curriculum that will develop 
the child’s powers and abilities. 

School life is not so easy for an English 
boy or girl. If his family can afford to pay 
tuition for him, an eleven-year-old Eng- 
lish boy may possibly pass directly from 
either a public or private elementary 
school to a ‘‘secondary school’”!; yet even 

1 The Hadow report recommended a change in the 
terminology commonly used to designate different 
types of schools. (Report of the Consultative Com- 
mittee of the Board of Education on the Education of 
the Adolescent, pp. 95, 96. Printed and published by 
His Majesty's Stationery Office, 1926.) Because I 
never found the terms employed as recommended ex- 
cept in the Hadow report, I have followed what 
seems to be the common usage: ‘‘secondary schools’’ 
for the academic type, ‘central schools’’ for the se- 
lective, and ‘senior schools’ for the non-selective 
type recently established for children who are not 
able to profit by the ‘secondary schools."’ 


Quality versus Quantity: the Problem 
in English Schools and in Our Own 


By ESTHER CRANE 


in this case he is very likely to be re- 
quired to take examinations for entrance. 
If his parents are not able to pay tuition 
for him, and if he has done rather well in 
the elementary school, he takes a Free 
Place Examination some time between his 
eleventh and thirteenth birthdays. The 
pupils who pass the best examinations are 
offered free places in ‘secondary schools’’ 
or in ‘central schools.’’ Usually the high- 
est candidates choose the ‘‘secondary 
schools,’’ which have a predominantly 
literary and scientific curriculum, prepare 
for the universities, and plan to keep their 
pupils at least to the age of sixteen. The 
“central schools,’’ having a less academic 
curriculum, with more opportunity for 
practical and constructive work, and not 
expecting to keep many pupils beyond the 
age of fifteen, are mostly attended by 
those with lower examination records. 
Or an English boy who does not pass a 
good examination may go to a ‘“‘senior 
school”’ with a still less academic curricu- 
lum, if he is fortunate enough to live in a 
community that provides one of these 
newer non-selective schools. Otherwise, 
he must remain in one of the higher classes 
in the elementary school, where the in- 
struction may include practical and con- 
structive activity or may be confined to a 
simple review of the material already 
taught in the earlier years of the ele- 
mentary school. 

During the last two years I have visited 
about twenty ‘“‘secondary schools’ in 
England, three or four ‘‘central’’ and 


*‘senior’’ schools, and four or five elemen- 
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tary schools, mostly in London and its 
suburbs. It seems impossible to discuss in 
one article all these schools because they 
varied so widely, — from Eton College 
to the West Ham High School, from the 
Mary Datchelor School to St. Angela’s 
Convent School, from the Ealing County 
School to St. Paul’s School, and from the 
North London Collegiate School to the 
Clapham County Secondary School. In 
the interests of simplicity I shall include 
here only those “‘secondary schools’’ on 
the Grant List of the Board of Education, 
though I can hardly bear to omit the two 
days I spent at Eton, with the unusual 
privilege of visiting classes. But probably 
no Englishman would think of Eton and 
Winchester as ‘‘secondary schools.”’ 


Even the **secondary schools’’ on the 
Grant List which I visited included 
schools endowed by their founders more 
than three hundred years ago, schools 
founded and managed by the teaching 
orders of the Roman Catholic Church and 
now maintained by the Church with the 
help of the government, and schools built 
by the London County Council in the last 
few years and maintained entirely from 
public funds. They ranged from a school 
housed in an eighteenth century mansion, 
where classes met in paneled rooms of no- 
ble proportions with beautifully carved 
mouldings and great mirrors and fire- 
places, to schools exactly like small edi- 
tions of our own recently built high 
schools. Some of them had charming 
gardens, shady walks, and extensive play- 
ing fields; some were placed near public 
parks so that the pupils could use the 
parks for the sports and games that form 
such an important part of English educa- 
tion; some were set in the heart of London 
with only a tiny patch of green grass and 
two or three lonely trees. In one school I 
was invited to share the school dinner, an 
excellent three-course dinner for teachers 
and pupils quietly served by well-trained 
maids in a pleasant dining-room, but 
nowhere did I see a school cafeteria. 


Ix 1s my opinion that the pupils in the 
‘secondary schools’’ I visited in England 
were receiving a better education than 
that given in most of our own schools. 
Practically all experienced observers of 
English ‘‘secondary schools’’ agree that 
the work of English pupils in their last 
year is equal to the work of our college 
freshmen and in some cases of our college 
sophomores. This statement is usually bit- 
terly resented by ultra-patriotic citizens 
who feel that it implies an inferiority in 
American children or teachers. This inter- 
pretation ignores, however, the fact that 
English ‘‘secondary schools’’ are highly 
selective. In 1933 only 15 per cent of the 
children in the public elementary schools 
of England were admitted to ‘secondary 
schools.’’ Most of these had to pass quali- 
fying examinations, which, though they 
may be very imperfect selective devices, 
undeniably do weed out the kind of pupils 
who retard progress in our relatively un- 
selected high schools. Since we admit 
more than half of the pupils of our ele- 
mentary schools to our junior and senior 
high schools without any special qualify- 
ing examinations, it is no wonder that we 
cannot accomplish as much in six years 
with this heterogeneous group as English 
schools can accomplish in the same length 
of time with a highly selected group. In 
some of our best and largest public high 
schools we select classes of high ability 
who do one year of college work and enter 
college as sophomores, without spending 
more than twelve years in the public 
schools and often without spending more 
than ten or eleven years there. If we should 
decide to select from our elementary 
schools the 15 per cent of our pupils best 
qualified to profit by an academic educa- 
tion, and to give our greatest efforts to 
caring for the need of these superior pu- 
pils, we would doubtless do as well by 
them as the English do. 

One important reason for the superior- 
ity of English *‘secondary schools’’ is, I 
believe, linked with this same restriction 
of educational opportunity — though not 
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necessarily so. In England I found the 
classes much smaller than those in our 
large city high schools, or centralized 
schools. Jn all the ‘‘secondary schools” I 
visited I never saw a single class of 
more than 30 pupils. The Board's report 
shows that only 2 per cent of the classes 
in their ‘‘secondary schools’’ contain more 
than 35 pupils; 45 per cent contain only 25 
pupils or fewer. Thus English teachers can 
know their pupils more intimately and 
can guide and influence them more intelli- 
gently than can any teacher in our crowded 
city schools, unless she is rarely gifted. 


Tas opportunity for the development 
of closer bonds between teachers and pu- 
pils is greatly increased by the fact that 
English administrators consider it de- 
sirable for a mathematics teacher, or a 
French teacher, or a teacher of any other 
continuation subject to retain the same 
class for three and often for six years. 
They hold that pupils can learn much 
more in three years if they do not have to 
form three different sets of work habits to 
fit the demands of three different teachers, 
if they do not waste time in relearning 
things they already know or in failing to 
understand an explanation because their 
new teacher assumes they know basic 
principles that they really have never been 
taught, and if the work is adapted to 
their individual differences in ability and 
interests by a teacher who knows each 
pupil intimately. When I asked these 
headmasters and headmistresses what 
happened when a class had a poor teacher 
for three or more successive years, they al- 
ways told me that this method gave more 
incentive for new teachers to improve and 
also made it more necessary to eliminate 
them if they failed to improve. They said 
that a new teacher who was unsuccessful 
in her first year usually claimed that the 
pupils had been badly prepared — an ex- 
cuse which she could not use the second 
year. Certain precautions are taken, in 
that a new teacher is never given to the 
upper classes, because many of the upper- 
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class pupils are preparing for university 
examinations. At times a new teacher 
may be so poor that it seems unfair to her 
classes to let her teach them another year, 
but not so poor that she should be dis- 
missed without a further trial. In such a 
case the new teacher does receive an en- 
tirely new set of classes for her second 
year. Whether the headmasters and head- 
mistresses are right in believing that this 
method helps to improve or to eliminate 
the poor teachers, I cannot say. What I 
do know is that the longer association 
makes it easier for the teachers to think 
of their pupils as human beings and not 
just as living organisms occupying a 
Certain space on a seating plan. 

I did not see so large a proportion of 
excellent teachers as I do when I visit 
American schools, though I saw no 
teachers so poor as the poorest ones I have 
seen in this country. I have also an im- 
pression that English teachers do not work 
as hard as our American teachers. It is 
more necessary for our teachers to make 
real efforts to explain difficulties, arouse 
interest, and adapt material to the needs 
of their students, both because our classes 
are much larger and also because we try 
to give an academic education to children 
of much lower ability than those admitted 
to English ‘‘secondary schools.’’ Nothing 
which I saw led me to believe that the 
pupils in these schools were any more 
gifted or more diligent in their studies 
than our own best pupils. 


Awryone who has visited only the ‘‘sec- 
ondary schools’’ of England, however, 
has seen but a small part of the education 
of English adolescent children. Since in 
England only 15 per cent of the children 
entering the public elementary schools are 
ever admitted to the ‘‘secondary schools,”’ 
we must examine the fate of the other 85 
per cent. English educational authorities 
have long advocated separate schools for 
all children over eleven years of age, but 
it continues to be true that 80 per cent of 
the children entering the elementary 
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schools remain in them for their entire 
school life. Everyone agrees that this is 
somewhat undesirable. Some persons told 
me that the older children in most ele- 
mentary schools were merely ‘‘marking 
time,’’ repeating the same work they had 
done before until they were utterly sick 
of school. In one elementary school I 
found that the children in the two upper 
forms had to be grouped together, be- 
cause there were not enough of them for 
two separate classes; those in the highest 
form were studying Lorna Doone for the 
second time. Others assured me, on the 
other hand, that such abuses are now 
comparatively rare and that there are at 
present a great many elementary schools 
where the older children are placed in 
separate “senior classes’’ or ‘‘central de- 
partments’’ and given a very different 
type of instruction from that given to the 
younger children, with decided emphasis 
on practical and constructive activities. 


Even at its best their education seems 
pitifully brief. An English child is re- 
quired to attend school only until the end 
of the school term in which he becomes 
fourteen. A small number of towns and 
Cities require their children to attend 
school until fifteen, and many English- 
men hope it will soon be possible to ex- 
tend the compulsory school age for the 
entire nation to fifteen years. Last year, 
however, only 17.5 per cent remained in 
the elementary schools after reaching the 
age of fourteen years and three months, 
and only 5 per cent remained beyond 
fifteen. Everywhere I was told that, 
in spite of the depression, it was piti- 
fully easy for a fourteen-year-old child 
to find an illpaid, routine, ‘‘blind-alley’’ 
job. 

Though most authorities agree as to the 
need of separate schools for adolescents 
incapable of profiting by education in a 
“secondary school,’ England has so far 
been able to provide such schools for only 
5 per cent of these children. Two per cent 
are sent to definitely vocational schools 


such as the junior technical schools, jun- 
ior housewifery schools, junior depart- 
ments in art schools, and schools of nauti- 
cal training. Most of the others go to the 
selective schools called by several names 
in English reports (the ones I saw were all 
called ‘‘central schools’), and to the non- 
selective ones, usually found under the 
name of ‘‘senior schools.”’ 


‘Tae first “central school’’ was estab- 
lished in London in 1911, to prepare girls 
and boys to go straight into business 
houses or workshops without any inter- 
mediate special training. Many — per- 
haps most — of the ‘‘central schools’ give 
either technical or industrial work in the 
last two years. I was told that there is a 
growing tendency in many ‘‘central 
schools’’ to give a general academic course 
not particularly different from that given 
in the ‘‘secondary schools.’’ ‘‘Central 
schools’’ charge no fees, take pupils over 
eleven years of age, and plan to give them 
a four-year course ending at fifteen. They 
usually select their students either on the 
basis of Free Place Examinations held in 
the elementary schools, school records 
and reports, recommendation of the head 
teacher of the elementary school, or a 
combination of these three criteria. They 
also consider whether the applicants are 
likely to remain until they finish the 
course, though a large proportion with- 
draw as soon as possible after their four- 
teenth birthdays. 

On the other hand, ‘‘senior schools”’ 
are distinctly non-selective, receiving all 
normal children over eleven years of age 
from certain contributory elementary 
schools. These schools plan to continue 
the fundamental subjects, to give some 
simple but definite commercial and indus- 
trial training, such as shorthand, filing, 
dressmaking, and to prepare their pupils 
very definitely for leisure-time activities 
and for their lives in their homes as well 
as for the business world. Since they are 
eager to hold their pupils until fifteen, 
and, if possible, until sixteen, the “senior 
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schools’’ make a decided effort to adapt 
their teaching to the interests and needs 
of their pupils. 


I visiTEeD the Burleigh School in London, 
the first of these ‘‘senior schools,’’ estab- 
lished only in 1924. The headmistress told 
me that, when she started the school, 
eleven years ago, with about three hun- 
dred pupils, there were only three girls 
willing to remain until they were fifteen. 
She put these three in a separate form and 
taught them many subjects herself, both 
in order that they might boast that they 
were in the headmistress’ form and also 
that she might study their needs and plan 
a suitable curriculum. It was probably the 
first time anyone in England had tried to 
plan definitely a curriculum for children 
above the age of fourteen without enough 
academic ability to profit by the education 
given in the “‘secondary”’ or ‘‘central”’ 
schools. When I asked Miss Bolton what 
she took as her guide, she said simply, ‘‘I 
used to think of the most charming eight- 
een-year-old girl I knew, and ask myself 
what qualities she had, what she could 
do, and what she knew, and then I would 
try to think of experiences I could give my 
fourteen-year-old girls that would make 
them more like her.’’ As I went about this 
school and saw the beautiful manners of 
her girls, their evident enjoyment in their 
work, the skillful things they had learned 
to do, their good sense in discussing both 
academic and practical problems, I felt 
that she had succeeded to a remarkable 
degree. Last year she had about forty 
girls who remained until fifteen and about 
twenty who remained until sixteen. 
Since there are only four hundred girls in 
the school, that means that at least one 
third of the fourteen-year-olds remained 
for an extra year, and one sixth for two 
extra years. I was told, however, that 
none of the other ‘“‘senior schools’’ in 
London are so successful in retaining 
their pupils, and the other two I visited 
certainly did not possess such a charming 
atmosphere. 
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As I think over the English schools I 
have visited, I feel very thankful that in 
the United States we give to all of our 
children a longer and, in most cases, a 
better education than they give to any 
but their superior children. On the other 
hand, I wish that we might give our aca- 
demically gifted children as good an edu- 
cation as theirs. I envy them their smaller 
classes, and their habit of leaving pupils 
with the same teachers for several years 
in order to make possible real bonds of 
friendship and mutual understanding. 
While I believe that our huge cosmopoli- 
tan high schools, attended by pupils of all 
grades of ability and with all types of 
curricula, from the most academic to the 
most practical and realistic, probably en- 
courage a common understanding and a 
unification of interests in our American 
society, I have come to see certain ad- 
vantages in the English smaller schools, 
usually having only three or four hundred 
pupils, all following the same general 
type of curriculum. Miss Bolton said to 
me, ‘It takes all my time and energy to 
plan a curriculum to fit the needs of these 
girls who haven't enough academic abil- 
ity to profit by the education given in the 
‘secondary’ or ‘central’ schools. If I had 
cleverer children mixed in with these, I 
feel sure I should become more interested 
in the brighter children, so that I should 
neglect these less able ones.”’ 


I, SEEMS to me in our large city school 
systems we neglect the pupils of low abil- 
ity when we plan the curriculum, but 
when it comes to classroom teaching it is 
the gifted whom we neglect. In planning 
our elaborately differentiated curricula, 
we always seem to start with what we 
originally planned for our academically 
gifted pupils. We do give some of the 
lower-ability groups shop work, and 
plumbing, and auto mechanics, and cook- 
ing, and dressmaking. We continue, how- 
ever, to prepare them for leisure by having 
them read Shakespeare and Milton, and 
‘to prepare them for citizenship by having 
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them study the Constitution, even though 
our tests show us that they have only 
fifth-grade reading ability. When we sec- 
tion our Classes according to ability, we 
tend to give the low-ability group the 
minimum essentials of the course of study 
planned for the clever, instead of a pro- 
gram made on the basis of their interests 
and needs. 


Howazver, when it comes to teaching 
we grasp the other horn of the dilemma. 
We have learned that if pupils fail in their 
courses they become serious retardation 
problems. Therefore, principals and super- 
visors continually say that a teacher's 
skill must be judged by her success with 
the mediocre and the dull. In mixed 
classes the teacher has to work so hard to 
hold the interest of pupils of low ability 
and to persuade or force them to learn 
enough of this unsuitable material to keep 
them from becoming retardation prob- 
lems, that she has little time and energy 
to direct the efforts of her gifted pupils 
and lead them on to the really scholarly 
achievements of which they are capable. 
Even when classes are sectioned according 
to ability many a teacher is so worn out 
from her efforts to impress the minimum 
essentials on the minds of her slower 
pupils, and so delighted that her best 


section wil] learn more than the required 
material without much help or effort, 
that she fails to realize what heights they 
could reach if they were the subject of as 
much thought and ingenuity and plan- 
ning as the less able sections. To be sure, 
when classes are sectioned according to 
ability, our best teachers give them as 
much as teachers anywhere. Also, even 
in mixed classes, our very best teachers 
accomplish incredible results by coming 
to school early and staying late, in order 
to give their academically-minded pupils 
encouragement, intellectual companion- 
ship, and guidance. Would there not be 
more teachers, however, who could thus 
lead and inspire their academically gifted 
pupils if this were considered a more im- 
portant part of their regular work? Per- 
haps the best solution would be to retain 
our great cosmopolitan high schools, 
where pupils of all degrees of ability and 
all varieties of purpose meet for assem- 
blies, dramatics, and athletics, and where 
they may gain a valuable feeling of cor- 
porate unity, but to divide them into 
several ability groups, giving each group 
a separate set of administrators and teach- 
ers who could devote themselves whole- 
heartedly to planning for the pupils of 
each group and giving them the kind of 
education they most need. 


The American Youth 
Hostel Movement + 


- Youth Hostel, known to Europe 
since shortly before the World War, 
has become an American institution as 
well. The first hostel on this side of the 
Atlantic was opened in East Northfield, 
Massachusetts, during the Christmas 
holidays of 1934. The summer of 1936 will 
witness the operation of a chain of hostels 
extending north through the Green and 
White Mountains, south through Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut toward New 
York, and East along the horseback trail 
toward Boston. A committee exists in 
Chicago for exploring the possibilities 
for youth hostelling in that section of the 
Middle West, and interested individuals 
in a number of other sections including 
California are seeking information and 
advice from the headquarters in East 
Northfield about establishing loops in 
their respective areas. 

Historically speaking, the youth hostel 
idea was the creation of Richard Shirr- 
mann, a school teacher in Westfalen, 
Germany, who shared his students’ desire 
that youth might be able to steal away 
from time to time from over-organized 
modern living and be able to enjoy the 
outdoors and feel the adventure of seeing 
one’s country at first hand, all at small 
cost. He started taking his students in 
twos and threes on overnight hikes. It 
was the lack of suitable accommodations 
found on these trips that set him to pro- 
viding simple overnight lodgings in the 
attic of his own school for boys and girls 
from neighboring towns who had been 
infected with his idea. Meantime, the 


The A. Y. H. Develops Opportunities 


for Recreation and Adventure 


By MARY ASHBY CHEEK 


townspeople of Altena in Westfalen had 
fitted up a disused castle as the first youth 
hostel. Others followed in rapid suc- 
cession — castles, buildings especially 
constructed for the purpose, and farm 
houses were employed until in 1934 in 
this one country there were some 2600 
of these shelters for youth, used by over 
four million young people. The move- 
ment quickly became international in 
scope and in thinking. In Europe there 
are well-organized movements in Austria, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, the free city of 
Danzig, Denmark, Esthonia, Finland, 
France, Great Britain, Holland, Ireland, 
Latvia, Luxemburg, Norway, Poland, 
and Switzerland. 


Iw Czzcuostovaxta the movement is 
considered so important from an educa- 
tional standpoint that the ministry of 
education requires that each candidate 
in the higher schools must have spent a 
specified number of nights in youth hos- 
tels before he or she is considered to have 
satisfied the requirements for graduation. 
The Carnegie Foundation gave $100,000 
for the furtherance of the English move- 
ment and a lesser amount to that in Scot- 
land. Large numbers cross international 
boundaries and thus may learn to appreci- 
ate the country and people of neighboring 
and possibly rival states. The educational 
significance of the movement may be seen 
in the opportunity which it presents to 
break down provincialism and national- 
istic antagonisms in the thinking of the 
youth of European nations. 
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Since its inception the founders of the 
movement in the United States have con- 
sidered one of its important aspects to be 
the taking of large groups of American 
boys and girls to Europe each summer 
to spend six weeks hiking and cycling in 
Swiss mountains, in the English country- 
side or along the Loire or the Rhine, and 
talking around the hostel campfire at 
night with the youth of other lands. 

Practically speaking, one becomes a 
member of the American Youth Hostel 
Movement by applying to headquarters 
or to a local hostel for a pass, which is ob- 
tained by the presentation of satisfactory 
recommendations and the payment of one 
dollar. This pass entitles one to use the 
facilities of the movement both in this 
country and abroad. The pass must be 
renewed each year and may be cancelled 
at any hostel if the conduct of the holder 
is subject to serious criticism. The passes 
are delivered to the house patents upon 
arrival at the hostel. ‘‘Overnights’’ cost 
twenty-five cents with an additional 
charge of a few pennies for fuel. One may 
buy food at the hostel store or bring it 
along in one’s knapsack, but in any case 
one cooks it camp-fashion over the open 
fire or on the stove, and leaves the place 
afterward in as good condition as it was 
found. 


Tux age limits for holders of passes are 
said to be from four to ninety, with the 
majority approaching the mean and not 
the extremes. Hostellers usually travel in 
groups. Those of high-school age often 
go in Scout or other organized groups. It 
is important to note in this connection 
that the Youth Hostel Association is in 
no way a rival of other youth organiza- 
tions — it is in fact a facility which all 
may use rather than an organization with 
a program of its own. It has, however, 
certain membership requirements and 
certain ideals to which the holders of its 
passes are asked to subscribe. College 
students, as would be expected, move in 
smaller groups. The Intercollegiate Out- 


ing Club Association has given its en- 
thusiastic endorsement to the project. 
There is a special family pass designed 
for those who wish to share an inexpen- 
sive outdoor vacation with those of their 
own household. Last summer an itinerant 
family driving from the Middle West to 
New England encountered the Youth 
Hostel Movement unawares. So delighted 
were they with the opportunities which 
it offered for seeing new country and 
sharing together an inexpensive outdoor 
vacation that they abandoned their more 
ambitious plans and covered a consider- 
able part of the New England loop. 
*. 

Ix apprrion to kit, and a change of 
shoes and clgthing, every good hosteller 
carries in the knapsack a washable sleep- 
ing sack made of bleached or unbleached 
cotton sheeting. Thus equipped he is al- 
lowed to use the hostel’s bunks and 
blankets. Separate quarters and bathing 
facilities for men and women are one of 
the few absolute requirements of all 
hostels. 

There is, of course, a considerable 
amount of variation in the comfort of the 
equipment provided by different hostels. 
Without exception, however, each hostel 
has its house parents who have been 
carefully chosen by headquarters in con- 
sultation with a local minister, school 
superintendent, and other interested par- 
ties. They must not only be persons of 
fine reputation but be recognized as cit- 
izens of high ideals and with real interest 
in youth, its interests and activities, and 
in hearty accord with the program of the 
A. Y. H. A local hostel committee, com- 
posed of influential citizens who are 
sympathetic with youth or leaders of 
youth organizations, backs up each local 
unit. 

Some persons who have known and en- 
joyed European hostels have questioned 
the extended growth of the movement in 
this country on the ground that distances 
are too great and that it is too far from 
one place of scenic or historic interest to 
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the other—or that American youth are too 
addicted to spring mattresses and private 
baths to relish theruggedness of hostel life. 

The enormous growth of camp life in 
the United States, the efforts of increasing 
numbers to spend the summer months in 
simple or primitive surroundings, and the 
recent mushroom growth of interest in 
winter sports among students and others 
who cannot afford the luxury of exclusive 
clubs, would seem to belie such a state- 
ment on the face of it. But if any proof 
were necessary that the United States 
furnishes a fertile field for the growth of 
the hostel movement, one need only 
watch the spontaneous response with 
which it is greeted in churches, schools, 
and colleges after any effective presenta- 
tion. Requests for information about ex- 
isting facilities pour in from all sections 
of the country and from persons of all 
ages. Insistent demands for advice on how 
to start a chain of hostels exceed the abil- 
ity of the directors to answer them 
quickly. In fact the danger is not that the 
movement will not meet with popular 


favor, but that it will grow too quickly. 
Very wisely it has been decided to con- 
centrate attention on the intensive devel- 
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opment of the New England loop this 
summer, approximately doubling the 
number of hostels operated in 1935, thus 
making it a model for later developments 
in other parts of the country. It will be 
possible to tramp or bicycle over all or a 
part of the four hundred odd miles of the 
loop, stopping at intervals of fifteen to 
thirty miles at a youth hostel. Strong 
support has been given the movement in 
New England by the Governors of Con- 
necticut, Vermont, and New Hampshire, 
two of whom have already called state- 
wide meetings of all leaders of youth 
organizations so that they might be fully 
informed about the progress and plans of 
the American Youth Hostel Association. 


I, 1s heartening to those interested in the 
development of a sane, idealistic, inter- 
nationally-minded youth movement in 
this country to note the hearty reception 
accorded to this venture which is non- 
commercial and which has no axe to grind 
for any “‘ism,’’ but which seeks rather to 
provide wholesome adventure, to develop 
sounder physiques, and to broaden the 
intellectual and spiritual horizons of the 
youth of the country. 


















School Administrators 
Take Their Stand «+ « + 


T WOULD not be easy to mistake the 
] viewpoints expressed in the discussions 
and actions of more than ten thousand 
educators assembled at St. Louis, Febru- 
ary 22 to 27, for the sixty-sixth annual 
convention of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education 
Association. Having chosen as the con- 
vention theme ““The Function of the 
Schools in the Democracy,’’ Alexander J. 
Stoddard, president of the Department 
and superintendent of schools, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, wielded the gavel 
at the opening session on Sunday after- 
noon. 

Educational freedom in several of its 
aspects, federal aid to the states for 
education, and numerous other issues of 
immediate educational import were given 
extensive hearings during the five-day 
meeting. The Social Studies Curriculum, 
1936 Yearbook of the Department, was 
discussed by the Commission which 
prepared it under the chairmanship of 
Charles B. Glenn, superintendent of 
schools, Birmingham, Alabama. Interest 
in current national affairs was given 
expression in a symposium at which 
Norman Thomas for the Socialist party, 
former Governor Henry J. Allen of Kansas 
for the Republican party and Senator 
Alben W. Barkley of Kentucky for the 
Democratic party disclosed their political 
credos before one of the largest audiences 
of the session. A strongly sympathetic 
press throughout the convention char- 


acterized this three-sided debate with the 
words — 
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The 1936 Meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence, N.E.A.—a Résumé 


By H. CLIFTON HUTCHINS 


Had the convention here consisted of no more 
than the one meeting, it would have been worth 
the assembling of school officials from all parts of 
the country. . . . May this fine example be fol- 
lowed by other organizations, and the debate 
become a technique of the present campaign. 


Glenn Frank, president of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, sketched in some detail 
the dangers inherent in a democracy 
whose schools fail to provide the populace 
with leadership and understanding. His 
keynote address, ‘‘Foundations of the 
National Being,”’ led off a series of exhor- 
tations interspersed with positive action 
by the assemblage for freedom to teach 
and learn, freedom from politics and 
propaganda, and freedom of speech and 
the press. As summarized by historian 
Charles A. Beard in his notable depiction 
of ‘The Scholar in An Age of Conflicts’’: 


It seems that we have reached a point in Ameri- 
can life where the maintenance of educational 
liberty can no longer be taken for granted. All over 
the country schools are attacked by highly organ- 
ized and well-financed minorities that seek to 
browbeat legislatures, the Congress of the United 
States, schoolboards, and teachers. The precious 
values of liberty and scientific inquiry are threat- 
ened with extinction, and with them the principles 
upon which democratic government rests. 


United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion John W. Studebaker made it clear 
that with a rapidly changing civilization 
and courses of study, the old concept of 
teaching, in the sense of teaching histori- 
cal facts or mathematical formulae, needs 
a re-definition when applied to the inter- 
pretation of social phenomena. He held 
further that the public school classroom 
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is the proper place for discussion and 
learning that will prevent the ‘growth 
of attitudes which prepare people for 
satisfactory cogs in the great machine of 
dictatorship.’’ These two principles set 
forth by Commissioner Studebaker were 
given a practical demonstration by St. 
Louis high school seniors in a social 
problems class conducted on the stage of 
the auditorium by Roy W. Hatch of the 
State Teachers College, Upper Mont- 
clair, New Jersey. Not only was a highly 
controversial subject (constitutionality of 
the now invalidated AAA) handled 
admirably well under classroom condi- 
tions, but the personal viewpoint of the 
teacher was sought, apparently unex- 
pectedly, by the pupils, and given. That 
the reaction of the students to the teach- 
er’s opposing viewpoint was tolerant, and 
even that they had asked for his opinion 
while holding to their own, is hopeful 
evidence of independent thinking and self 
reliance among our youth. 


Anxouszp by the ousting of a distin- 


guished educational leader, Payson Smith, 
from the Commissionership of Education 
in Massachusetts last December, the De- 
partment adopted, with but three dissent- 
ing votes, a resolution which condemns 
as contrary to the principles upon which the public 
schools of America were founded, any removal or 
appointment of a teacher, administrator, or any 
other employee of these schools on the basis of or 
in any manner because of political or partisan 
considerations; and further, that this statement be 
construed as applying to educational positions 
nationally, in the various states and in the local 
school systems. 

A further resolution opposing loyalty 
oaths for teachers was telegraphed by the 
Department to Superintendent Frank W. 
Ballou of the Washington, D. C., schools, 
for reading at a hearing of a House of 
Representatives committee then consider- 
ing the continuance of loyalty oaths for 
teachers in the District of Columbia 
schools. 

Thus by example and precept, through 
demonstration, debate, and resolution, as 
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well as by declaration did the school ad- 
ministrators take their stand on the issue 
of educational freedom. The conviction 
of the group was expressed by President 
Stoddard when he stated that no matter 
how much the members disagreed with a 
speaker, they were eager to defend his 
right to say what he wished, provided he 
would assume full responsibility for the 
consequences of his statements. 


A SECOND Major issue, namely, federal 
aids for education in the several states, 
was accorded a full evening's discussion 
by three eminently qualified speakers. 
Dean Charles H. Judd, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, President 
Lotus D. Coffman, University of Minne- 
sota, and Professor Paul R. Mort, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, convinc- 
ingly presented the need for collective 
action of the nation in order that the 
full opportunities of public education 
might be re-established and maintained in 
all the states. It was pointed out that 
there are great inequalities among the 
states with regard to financing public 
education and further that not all of the 
states are financially able to support a de- 
sirable minimum program in all the 
schools within their own borders. 

The dangers of federal control of the 
schools and colleges which are inherent in 
any plan of federal support were given a 
thorough airing. The completely cen- 
tralized control of federal funds for agri- 
cultural extension work carried on through 
the land-grant colleges was censured as 
being detrimental to the best interests of 
the individual states. The establishment 
of federally appointed officials having 
educational functions under the guise of 
relief agents, in each of the states, was 
roundly scored. It was asserted that the 
step from centralized approval of an edu- 
cational program supported by federal 
funds to a federal encroachment on the 
program of all the schools, was too easy 
a step to be contemplated with compo- 
sure. 





SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS TAKE THEIR STAND 


Denne the convention, the Legislative 
Commission of the National Education 
Association, headed by Sidney B. Hall, 
state superintendent of public instruction 
in Virginia, reported giving final ap- 
proval to a proposed federal aid bill which 
will be introduced during the present 
session of Congress. If enacted into law, 
the proposed bill would give five dollars 
per child, five to twenty years of age, to 
each state, and provide an additional 
equalizing fund to be distributed accord- 
ing to the ability of each state to pay for 
education, and the size of its educational 
task. 

In an eloquent appeal for better educa- 
tional opportunity in rural areas, Miss 
Agnes Samuelson, state superintendent of 
public instruction in lowa and president 
of the National Education Association, 
turned the spotlight of attention toward 
the plight of the small school. Stating 
that the farm family unit is the founda- 
tion of civilized society she called for a 
“penetrating inquiry . . . into the eco- 
nomic and social conditions facing our 
farm people,’’ with a view toward im- 
proving their educational opportunity. 
Cognizance of this need was taken when 
the Department resolved to study and de- 
vote a yearbook to the organization and 
administration of smaller schools. 


Ans, issues and problems of education 
too numerous to mention in a brief state- 
ment were given earnest consideration in 


seventy-two different meetings spon- 
sored by the superintendents. The radio 
as an educational force; adult education; 
the issues of secondary education; physi- 
cal education, art, and music in the 
curriculum; the goals of public education, 
all were debated, discussed, lectured, and 
conferred about. Resolutions were adopted 
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in executive session which favored stand- 
ards and practices briefly stated as fol- 
lows: 


A full day's schooling 180 days a year for all 
children. 

A complete program of education for normal 
and handicapped children from kindergarten 
through to continuation school. 

Compulsory attendance laws which effectually 
limit child labor. 

Teachers with a minimum of four years’ profes- 
sional training. 

Salaries for all teachers of not less than $100 per 
month. 

A curriculum geared to the economic and social 
civilization of our times. 

Adult education for all as a part of the public 
school system. 

Broader dissemination and utilization of research 
as a means of educational improvement. 

The development of a broader tax base. 

Larger units of taxation and educational 
administration. 

Academic freedom which (a) permits a teacher 
complete liberty of political conduct and (b) 
obligates him to present all facts on controversial 
issues. 


Toward the end of the five-day meeting 
the creation of a five-year Educational 
Policies Commission was formally made 
known to the assemblage by Superin- 
tendent John A. Sexson of the Pasadena, 
California, schools. In part, he stated 
that, 


Today the National Education Association and 
the Department of Superintendence join together 
in a cooperative effort to plan a long-term program 
of public education for America, and to attempt to 
arouse to action those agencies essential to the 
implementation of the program. 


With such a unifying force, independ- 
ently financed and composed of distin- 
guished educators, the process of recon- 
structing education in the United States 
should not only be made easier but should 
result in a structure better adapted to the 
needs of those it serves. 





The A.A.U.W. Program 
in the Social Studies « + 


ust at this time when the entire nation 
J seems to be sitting on the edge of a 
political volcano, it is especially appro- 
priate that the American Association of 
University Women should initiate a pro- 
gram to study national socio-economic 
problems. The underlying structural 
changes in economic life have been so far- 
reaching and the social maladjustment 
resulting from the depression has been so 
severe that the coming election may well 
be of crucial importance. It has, it is true, 
come to be almost a cliché for a European 
commentator to say that elections in the 
United States are fought on superficial 
issues and that parties are more tradi- 
tional than representative of basic eco- 
nomic or social groups. There is an ele- 
ment of truth in the allegation that in the 
past Democrats have at times not been 
very different from Republicans; we have 
had no labor party, no monarchist party, 
no Catholic party. But this election prom- 
ises to be different; new lines are being cut, 
and being cut deep; and the issues may 
well be as fundamental as Federalism or 
Slavery. 

Thinking people are aligning themselves 
with those of similar complexion regard- 
less of customary party lines. There is one 
group that berates the present Adminis- 
tration for stupidity and fallacious reas- 
oning. This group feels that government 
subsidies to weakened industries have 
but provided crutches for organisms that 
are not fit to:survive. They believe that 
relief has meant an undue tax burden on 
the stronger industrial units which should 


How Shall We Approach the Complex 
Problems of This Important Field? 


By ELIZABETH MAY 


rather have been given a free hand to en- 
able them to reemploy industrial work- 
ers. They say that the standard of living 
achieved in the United States is attribu- 
table only to energy, invention, and eco- 
nomic independence, and that attempts 
on the part of political authorities to di- 
rect economic life lead, if not to graft and 
corruption, at least to inefficiency and 
waste. Lower taxes, they say, balance the 
budget, and give business a chance. 


Anorner group sees profound mistakes 
in such reasoning. They, too, would like 
to reduce taxes but not until the govern- 
ment has provided the minimum necessi- 
ties for those without employment, not 
to mention those who are for other rea- 
sons economically dependent. The group 
that takes this position feels that the day 
of unrestricted individualism has passed; 
there is no longer a frontier; it is no longer 
true that there is a job for every man who 
is willing to work. They think that the 
hardships of the depression have resulted 
partly from the fact that we have skimmed 
the cream from our natural resources, 
partly from basic weaknesses in the eco- 
nomic system, partly from isolated dis- 
turbing forces like the war. They believe 
that, though we may never again attain 
a superlative prosperity, it is possible to 
remedy many of the weaknesses and to 
attain at least a balanced economic struc- 
ture. They consider the capitalist system 
a good basis for organizing economic life; 
they agree that financial incentives are 


_ desirable; but they want public authority 
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to step in at certain points and provide 
regulatory checks and balances when in- 
dividual initiative tends to become greed 
or exploitation. This group wants all 
public utility rates supervised, for exam- 
ple, just as railway rates now are; they 
want public authorities to see that the 
information given to investors is accurate 
— if he knows the facts, they say, the 
investor can take care of himself; they 
want child labor abolished; they want 
minimum wages and social insurance. 

Other groups see nothing but fallacy in 
both these two previous positions. They 
condemn the entire system based on finan- 
cial incentives as unworkable and unjust; 
its deficiencies are an integral part of the 
system and will not be eliminated until 
capitalism itself is discarded. From this 
viewpoint, the so-called political liberty 
known in modern democratic countries is 
liberty for a few — the few who have 
wealth; it is liberty to ignore the liberties 
of those less fortunate; it is liberty for 
some which is inconsistent with economic 
security for all. 


Snaxas divisions of opinion are taking 
place on many basic issues, but among 
them none is more packed with dynamite 
than the future of the Constitution. The 
first group sees the Constitution as a tra- 
ditional institution in the United States, 
set up in order to guarantee liberty to in- 
dividuals and prevent the recurrence of 
the tyranny of government from which 
the colonists had suffered. The Constitu- 
tion, of course, is conceived as a brake on 
individual action, on Congressional and 
on executive action; it is intended to 
restrain all political forces in the interests 
of other political forces. Without the 
Constitution to act as a deterrent to ex- 
tremes, it is argued, there might be er- 
ratic fluctuations of policy and instability 
of procedure. Without the Constitution, 
also, there might develop an attempt on 
the part of the federal government to 
usurp powers which the states wish to 
Preserve, or, worse, there might develop 





the dictatorship of a minority and the 
establishment of a fascist government. 

The second group takes an essentially 
different view of the Constitution. They 
say they are interested in liberty, but by 
liberty they do not mean the unlimited 
rights of one group to disregard the rights 
of others. They consider that the severity 
of business fluctuations, for example, can 
be partly explained in terms of such fac- 
tors as the swift succession of technical 
inventions, the uneven rate of capital 
building, the speculative excesses of the 
stock market; and that intelligent human 
action can lessen, if not eliminate, the 
hardships that result from economic de- 
pression. They advocate either federal 
regulation, if it is by any means possible 
to obtain an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, or federal pressure to secure uniform 
state regulation. Leave the problems to 
state initiative, they say, and nothing will 
happen; no state dares make a change in 
social legislation which will penalize pro- 
ducers within its boundaries and cause 
them to lose customers to producers in 
neighboring states; or indeed, cause the 
producers actually to move. Moreover, 
they point out that with the growth of 
large corporations, often across state 
boundaries, state authorities find it in- 
creasingly difficult to establish suitable 
controls. Centralization does not mean 
tyranny if political representation is 
truly democratic. 

Finally, there is the group that ques- 
tions the entire basis of the Constitution. 
The original purpose of the Constitution, 
they say, was protection of property. Its 
interpretation is given to individuals 
whose age and prestige are entirely incon- 
sistent with the flexibility of mind that 
can recognize the need for social change. 
Economic depressions and international 
wars are invariably concomitants of 
capitalistic economy. Minimum wages 
and social insurance, they insist, are but 
patchwork on arotten garment. Construc- 
tive action is necessary: substitution of a 
service motive for a financial motive and 
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organization of production for use. The 
Constitution is not the basic flaw in the 
system, but to make the necessary recon- 
struction, the Constitution must go. 
There are in actual practice far more 
than these three groups here defined. Not 
only are there intermediate stages of 
opinion, but also it would be difficult to 
Carry out a classification on so simple a 
basis if one were to include more of the 
primary issues, such as political repre- 
sentation, regulation of monopolistic 
practices, efficiency in public administra- 
tion, the control of speculation, and the 
control of public utilities. Nevertheless 
this skeleton account serves to suggest 
both the crucial importance of the issues 
and the degree to which the division of 
opinion reflects fundamental attitudes. 


Bor what hope can members of the 
A.A.U.W. have of undertaking even to 
study, to say nothing of forming opinion 
on, questions of the gravity of these? The 
problems are technical and they are full of 
explosives. When experts disagree, how 


is the layman to decide? The answer is 
not easy; but the A.A.U.W. has not under- 
taken lightly the task of organizing a 
program in the field of social studies. 
Vindication lies in the fact that members 
of the Association are citizens of a democ- 
racy in which they must, willy nilly, 
commit themselves on matters of high 
policy. Perhaps it would be better to say 
that they must either commit themselves 
or leave the vote to others who may be 
even less well equipped to give an opinion. 
After all, a college training should pro- 
vide at least the ability to make an intel- 
ligent selection of experts. In our highly 
specialized modern world, even the ex- 
pert can be master of only a relatively few 
fields; but the standards he sets for his 
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own field, the discipline of mind and log- 
ical turn of thought he acquires, should 
enable him to evaluate the judgment of 
experts in other fields. And so it seems 
that we can hope at least this much for 
the study programs of the A.A.U.W.: the 
programs should show what questions to 
ask and how to test the answers. 


Tams is another obstacle to the study 
of national socio-economic problems — 
their controversial nature. It must be 
granted, of course, that it is impossible 
to remove the controversial element and 
keep the essence of the problem. It is also 
true that one does not remove the bias by 
failing to state it. No matter how hard 
the children beg, the teacher may refuse 
to tell them whether she is Republican or 
Democratic, yet this conscious restraint 
is far from accomplishing the purpose of 
teaching ‘‘unbiased facts.’’ It is extremely 
difficult not to imply an attitude on cur- 
rent problems in presenting, for instance, 
the exploits of Napoleon or the progress 
of the Russian revolution. Probably the 
safest method is to show up the bias 
frankly and then make a deliberate effort 
to present a view with an offsetting bias. 
There may be objections at first; there 
may be people whose feelings are hurt or 
whose sensibilities are offended. It is easy 
to visualize someone whose teeth would be 
set on edge by the mere statement of each 
one of the three points of view on current 
political questions. Yet critical problems 
are not solved by excessive delicacy in the 
hope of sparing other peoples’ feelings. 
Fruitful study requires fairness in the 
presentation of each view, representation 
of the entire range of all quantitatively 
significant views, and judicious evalua- 
tion in the hope of arriving at an intelli- 
gent opinion. 
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* EDITORIALS * 


Laying the Ghost of Feminine Inferiority 
The early conceptions of the weak- 
nesses and general erroneousness of the 
female sex, cited by Dean Anderson else- 
where in this JouRNAL, might be supple- 
mented from our own History of the As- 
sociation. In Chapter VIII of the History 
the authors quote Dr. E. H. Clark, a dis- 
tinguished Boston physician, who de- 
clared in a book called Sex in Education, 
that — 
identical education of the two sexes is a crime before 
God and humanity that physiology protests and 
that experience weeps over. It defies the Roman 


maxim which physiology has fully justified — mens 
sana in corpore sano. 


One of the early tasks of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnae (now the 
A.A.U.W.) was to meet with facts this 
widely held belief that women were not 
physically equal to the rigors of a college 
education. Information was gathered 
from more than seven hundred of the As- 
sociation members, and the chief of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
recognizing the value of the survey, 
tabulated and published the statistics, 
with this concluding summary: 

In conclusion, it is sufficient to say that the female 
graduates of our colleges and universities do not 
seem to show, as the result of their college studies 
and duties, any marked difference in general health 
from the average health likely to be reported by an 
equal number of women engaged in other kinds of 
work, or, in fact, of women generally, without re- 
gard to occupation followed. 

Only recently an Associated Press dis- 
patch from Moscow reports another blow 
struck in defense of woman's ability to 
think and learn. As reported in the New 
York Times of March 10, V. P. Osipoff, 
director of the Bekteroff Institute for the 
study of brains, has announced that there 
is no scientific basis for the theory that 
women’s brains are inferior structurally 
to men’s. A study of five hundred human 


brains, carried on by the institute over 
several years, has demonstrated that it is 
impossible to determine from its struc- 
ture whether a brain belongs to a man or 
woman, Dr. Osipoff reported. He de- 
nounced the theory disproved by the 
study as a ‘“‘convenient argument used in 
some countries by the strong to exploit 
the weak.”’ 

One cannot help wishing that a few 
German scientists had participated in the 
study. 


Women and the Guggenheim Awards 

Applications from women for Guggen- 
heim Fellowships have constituted 23.7 
per cent of the total number of applica- 
tions received by the Foundation — but 
only 13 per cent of the awards have gone 
to women. Of the 525 recipients of grants 
in the eleven years of the existence of the 
John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foun- 
dation, 68 have been women. Of 64 
recipients of Guggenheim awards for 
next year, 4 are women. 

These statements, taken from recent 
reports of the Foundation, indicate that 
the time has not yet come when it may be 
assumed that women will receive a pro- 
portional share of the aid that is offered 
to both men and women. The need of 
special encouragement for women schol- 
ars is still very real, and A.A.U.W. is the 
only organization interested primarily in 
aiding gifted women to do scholarly 
work of the first order. 

It is interesting to find in the most re- 
cent report on the work of the Guggen- 
heim Foundation some statements as to 
the basis of selection of candidates, 
which sound familiarly like the require- 
ments for our own A.A.U.W. awards: 

The Fellows are appointed solely on the basis of 


the quality of their accomplishments past and pro- 
spective, with no thought of distributing Fellow- 
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ships by fields of work, by colleges or universities, 
according to geographical considerations, or with 
regard to any other extraneous factors. No allot- 
ment of Fellowships by fields of work is made. The 
Foundation is interested primarily in persons, what- 
ever their fields, who are going to accomplish fine 
things — who give promise, in Senator Guggen- 
heim's words, of adding to the “‘scholarly and ar- 
tistic power”’ of this country and of Latin America. 
The Foundation believes, and acts on this basis, that 
it can best add to the “‘power’’ to which Senator 
Guggenheim refers by making grants to the ablest 
persons regardless of fields of work. In each case be- 
fore the Foundation, the Committee of Selection and 
their advisers, on the basis of the quality of the ap- 
plicant’s past work, attempt to make a judgment 
about the quality of his future accomplishment. For 
the Foundation, nothing else matters. 


The A.A.U.W. Committee on Awards 
would add ‘*‘Amen”’ to that conclusion: 
‘““— nothing else matters.’’ The commit- 
tee often hears the suggestion that fellow- 
ships be awarded in this particular sub- 
ject or that, because a certain field seems 
to the one making the suggestion to hold 
promise of more practical results. But 
the committee has held firmly to the 
conviction that the most practical use 


that can be made of fellowships is to 
back the best person — the woman who 
promises to add to the world’s store of 
knowledge, in whatever field she may be 
working. 


The Consumers’ Protection Label—A 
Weapon for Better Standards in Industry 

Socially-minded women have been ap- 
palled by the increase in sweatshops, 
child labor, and unsanitary factory condi- 
tions revealed by recent investigations. 
Their question is, inevitably, ‘‘But what 
can I do about it?’’ One industry has an 
answer to that question. If women who 
are buying coats and suits will demand 
that the Consumers’ Protection Label 
appear on any garment they purchase, 
they will be throwing the weight of their 
patronage — the deciding factor in any 
industry — in support of fair conditions 
of production. The Consumers’ Protection 
Label, which is the guarantee of com- 
pliance with standards set up by the Na- 
tional Recovery Board of the Coat and 
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Suit Industry, means: no child labor, no 
homework, no sub-standard working 
conditions. It represents a cooperative 
movement on the part of industry and 
labor to maintain standards fair to work- 
ers, manufacturers, retailers, and con- 
sumers, and is being used by 90 per cent of 
the manufacturers in the industry. If 
women will insist on garments bearing 
the Label, they can protect ethical em- 
ployers from the competition of the fly- 
by-night sweatshop operator. 


CONSUMERS’ 
PROTECTION LAB 


BBB 


Manufactured 
fair Labor Stan 
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From a purely selfish point of view, 
a labeled coat is a better buy than a 
so-called ‘‘bargain,’’ because it is made 
under sanitary conditions by skilled 
workers. 

The Advisory Committee of the Federal 
Women’s Bureau, of which Dr. Kathryn 
McHale is a member, at a meeting on 
April 16 in Washington discussed what 
organizations interested in the consumer 
might do to combat child labor, sweat- 
shops, and unsanitary factory conditions. 
The committee suggested insistence on 
the Consumers’ Protection Label as a 
means by which women can definitely 
control standards in at least one industry. 
Critics have deplored the growing tend- 
ency in this country to call on the govern- 
ment to enforce every desired reform. 
Here is one field in which women need 
not invoke the powers of government; 
women themselves have the power, as 
consumers, to establish decent standards. 


New Jobs for Women in New England 
The development of new industries and 
services which would give employment to 
women now jobless in New England has 
been recommended by the Women’s Bu- 
reau of the U. S. Department of Labor. 
These suggestions are based on a survey 
made by the Bureau at the request of four- 
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teen New England organizations, dealing 
with the problems and skills of unem- 
ployed women, the productive resources 
of the region, and consumer needs. Several 
new industries which would use factory- 
trained women were recommended, — 
canning of a new fish staple and also vari- 
ous fish specialities; manufacturing sports 
clothing to meet the demand for camping, 
skating, skiing, and sailing outfits; de- 
velopment of a new and more satisfactory 
wool-glove fabric which would revive 
glove-making in New England. 

The unemployment situation among 
‘white collar’’ workers was not over- 
looked. The survey showed that the num- 
ber of New England girls being trained as 
teachers, stenographers, and typists far 
exceeds the demand for workers in these 
occupations, and suggests that our schools 
consider changes in their vocational 
classes to enable girls to train for different 
and newer occupations. Among the ex- 
amples suggested were possible new 
forms of employment which would fill 
needs recognized by mothers, — group 
care of preschool children, weekend and 
holiday supervision of children, and chil- 
dren's camps. The setting up of a cen- 
trally managed child-care service, with a 
number of local units organized in co- 
Operation with local mothers’ groups is 
considered both desirable and feasible. 
Such a service, it is pointed out, would 
provide executive and supervisory posi- 
tions for a number of women with exten- 
sive nursery-school training, and would 
also offer positions for helpers who 
might be high-school graduates of the 
type now turning to clerical positions. 

The suggestions of the Women’s Bu- 
teau will repay careful study by all who 
are interested in vocational guidance, 
not only because of the specific recom- 
mendations for this region, but also be- 
cause the Bureau’s method of applying 
imagination to carefully collected data 








must be extended if new outlets are to be 
found for women workers whose jobs 
have vanished. 


The Bureau of Home Economics and 
More Effective Consumption 


As recent economic studies have shifted 
emphasis from production to consump- 
tion, the work of the Bureau of Home 
Economics, which is one of the federal 
agencies the Association has voted to 
support, takes on new significance for 
the whole nation. The annual report of 
the Chief of the Bureau, Dr. Louise 
Stanley, opens with a brief sketch of the 
objectives of the Bureau, which shows 
the increasing attention focussed on the 
consumer as a factor in our national 
welfare: 


The fundamental principle that consumption is the 
end and purpose of production has been reemphasized 
during the past two years and, as a consequence, 
the consumers’ stake in public policy has been 
stressed. This point of view has given additional sig- 
nificance to the work of the Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics. Not only has the importance of studies of con- 
sumption been emphasized, but the relation of these 
studies to national planning has gained wider recog- 
nition. If production is to meet consumer needs, the 
studies of this Bureau are basic in showing what 
should be produced, the qualities demanded in the 
commodities and the materials developed from 
them, and the amounts necessary to supply con- 
sumer needs. While in the past consumer use has 
been a check on production, planned production, 
based on consumer need, and forecasts of probable 
consumer demand are now suggested as providing 
closer fit between production and consumption, with 
greater return to producers and greater satisfaction 
to consumers. 

The basic purpose of the Bureau's program is to 
raise national levels of living by encouraging more 
effective consumption. The Bureau helps individuals 
and families to improve their consumption prac- 
tices, in some cases having direct contacts, as through 
providing research findings and other material to 
educational and welfare agencies. It also furnishes 
information concerning consumers and the consump- 
tion value of goods and services for producers to use 
in planning their production programs to more 
nearly meet consumers’ needs and preferences, and 
for governmental and other agencies to use in for- 
mulating social policies relating to consumption. 



































Alumnae Colleges 

With the approach of spring and sum- 
mer, many of our readers may have re- 
ceived from their colleges decorative an- 
nouncements of the Alumnae College or 
the Post-Commencement Forum and may 
be planning to enjoy the delights of this 
new form of combined mental stimula- 
tion, social reunion, and physical recrea- 
tion, which is, as one college puts it, 
‘tan intellectual renovation plus a real 
holiday.” 

Women’s colleges are especially adept 

in planning alumnae colleges, confer- 
ences, or institutes. A compliment to 
their dexterity in this field is expressed in 
the Bulletin of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges for December 1935, where a 
prefatory note to a section on ‘The 
Alumni Go to College,’’ (reprints avail- 
able from A.A.U.W. Headquarters at ten 
cents), observes: 
If in the following pages it appears that the women’s 
colleges have more than a proportional representa- 
tion it is because the uniform excellence of their pro- 
grams and their highly efficient organizations could 
not be ignored without grave injustice to the reader. 
Alumnae of both women’s and coeducational col- 
leges have embraced the idea with an earnestness 
and enthusiasm certainly not surpassed, if indeed 
equalled, by members of the opposite sex. 

Each year Wellesley holds in July its 
Summer Institute for Social Progress, 
drawing together men and women from 
business, industry, and the professions, 
including homemaking. The subject for 
this year’s session (July 4-18) is The 
Economic Issues Behind the Campaign 
Headlines. 

Mount Holyoke’s third Alumnae Col- 
lege will be held June 8-12, centering on 
The Modern American, deliberating such 
questions as ‘‘What is personal liberty 


and do you enjoy it?’’ “‘Are you propa- 
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ganda wise or foolish?’’ “‘What is hap- 
pening to self-expression?’ “‘Does strain 
disintegrate you?’ A cross section of 
present-day problems will be reviewed as 
they affect ‘““The Individual — his social 
adjustment — his economic position — 
his relationship to his government — his 
aesthetic requirements — his very life, 
liberty, and still indomitable pursuit of 
happiness.”’ 

Vassar’s Summer Institute of Euthenics 
for college graduates interested in the 
family and social progress is scheduled for 
July 2 to August 13; the college’s week- 
end alumnae conferences and post-com- 
mencement forums are other successful 
instruments of alumnae education. 

At Smith the annual Alumnae College 
follows commencement and centers upon 
some one country. Great Britain, Ger- 
many, France, have been treated in that 
order, and now in 1936 the Fourth Alum- 
nae College is to consider The United 
States: Backgrounds of Contemporary 
Conditions. 

Bryn Mawr is planning its first alumnae 
conference for the spring of 1937, follow- 
ing commencement. 

On its beautiful Virginia campus 
Hollins College will hold from August 
15 to 31 its Third Alumnae Institute. 
The series of lectures follow, in general, 
the four divisions of the curriculum — 
humanities, social sciences, natural sci- 
ences, fine arts. Since the Institute includes 
the families of alumnae, a day school is 
provided for children between the ages of 
six and twelve years. 

Taking its initial plunge in November 
1934 with a three-day Alumnae Seminat 
on Social Change, New Jersey College for 
Women found the experiment so success 
ful and so well attended that another 
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three-day seminar was arranged in Febru- 
ary 1935 on Modern Trends in the Arts. 
The college has now adopted these 
seminars as a definite part of its program, 
opening them to all persons interested as 
well as to alumnae. Circumstances of at- 
tendance are simplified by the fact that 
75 per cent of the alumnae live in the state 
and can reach the college with little 
expense and no long travel. 

In Georgia, Agnes Scott College ar- 
ranges Alumnae Weekends of good in- 
tellectual fare for its graduates and their 
friends. Series of lectures on Present-Day 
Trends in Music and Art, and on Na- 
tional Problems of Washington’s Day and 
Our Own, made up the program planned 
for the fifth Alumnae Weekend in Febru- 
ary of this year. 

Other women’s colleges that have re- 
ported alumnae colleges, conferences, 
institutes or lectures are: Barnard, Con- 
necticut, Milwaukee-Downer, Women’s 
College of the University of North Caro- 
lina, Radcliffe, Wells, Wesleyan, Wheaton, 
and Winthrop. 

Mills College in California holds a 
notable summer session in Creative Arts, 
a residential school for men and women. 
The dates this year are June 22—August 1. 

The School for Women Workers in 
Industry will return to Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege this summer for its sixteenth season. 

At the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges in January 1936 
(see Bulletin, March 1936), Florence H. 
Snow, alumnae secretary at Smith Col- 
lege, reviewed Developments in Alumni 
Education. These are some of her observa- 
tions relative to tendencies in alumnae 
colleges and conferences: The discussion 
method is increasingly popular. There 
seems to be a trend toward a central 
unifying theme. For the most part, topics 
have been contemporaneous, but there 
are indications that attention may soon 
shift to history or to historical back- 
gtounds. Recreational features are being 
subordinated, as it is seen that eagerness 
of the students for instruction leaves 





them no country-club propensities. Pro- 
gtams are showing a clearer perception of 
what this kind of education is and of the 
application of more and shrewder thought 
to the technique of administering it. 
Benefits are deriving for the graduates 
who become students again and for the 
colleges, benefits that are none the less 
teal because they are imponderable. 


College and the Superior Student 


Every idea has its antithesis. So the 
effort to provide a ‘‘general’’ college 
education of at least two years for all, or 
almost all, students, finds its opposite in 
attempts to select for college education 
the most able students, those capable of 
leadership and of high achievement. The 
most recent plea on behalf of such selec- 
tion comes from Dr. William P. Few, 
president of Duke University and of the 
Southern University Conference. Speaking 
on April 23 before a University of Chatta- 
nooga semi-centennial celebration audi- 
ence, Dr. Few, as reported in the New 
York Times, urged stricter university en- 
trance requirements, higher tuition fees, 
more excellence in training to counteract 
‘factory methods,"’ more intensive atten- 
tion to the promising youth. ‘‘We ought 
to be trying,’ Dr. Few said, ‘‘to build a 
few leaders instead of a great horde of 
second-raters. . . . The call now is not 
for more education, but for better educa- 
tion. Unless we can in this country recon- 
cile excellence and democracy, the re- 
public is doomed.”’ 

One of the devices used by higher insti- 
tutions in their search for outstanding 
student material is the offering of larger 
scholarships to young people of undeni- 
able ability and promise. Two years ago 
President Conant declared that Harvard's 
scholarship policy should be revised to 
permit exceptional students to enjoy the 
advantages of education at the university 
irrespective of their financial resources. 
To carry out this program, Harvard insti- 
tuted ‘undergraduate prize fellowships’’ 
of a maximum award of $1,000 each, open 
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to entering freshmen from the Middle 
West. Provided a holder maintained a 
high honor record, the scholarship was 
renewable throughout his college course, 
the maximum annual stipend being in- 
creased to $1,200 during the last three 
years. The grants were adjusted to the 
needs of each scholarship winner, but were 
large enough in each instance to make 
certain that this picked group of promis- 
ing students could obtain their education 
without the necessity of outside work, the 
distracting and harmful effects of which 
have frequently been emphasized by the 
university's officers. So brilliant were the 
records made by the scholarship winners 
in the first year of the plan, in both stud- 
ies and extracurricular activities, that 
last year the number of large scholarships 
for undergraduates was increased and the 
extension of the program was made a 
permanent part of Harvard's policy. 

The last few months have brought 
announcements of similar though smaller 
grants from at least two other institu- 
tions. In February, according to the New 
York Times, President Pendleton reported 
the establishment by Wellesley of a new 
group of National Prize Scholarships in 
an effort to provide young women having 
character, mental keenness, and qualities 
of leadership with an opportunity to 
develop their potentialities as scholars 
and citizens. The scholarships, supple- 
menting the competitive regional scholar- 
ships already in existence, will be offered 
each year to students in a different group 
of schools in cities to be designated by the 
trustees of the college. For 1936-37 there 
will be ten scholarships of $500 each. The 
University of Rochester, too, has a new 
scholarship program. It has appointed 
Frederick L. Hovde to organize and direct 
the establishment of 120 scholarships of 
a maximum yearly grant of $500 for 
exceptional students from all over the 


country. 
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Although in the past two decades sev- 
eral educators have questioned the Amer- 
ican college’s treatment of the superior 
student once he is discovered and admit- 
ted, the story of what these institutions 
are now doing to cultivate the talents and 
expedite the progress of such young peo- 
ple forms a fascinating and voluminous 
record. Numerous examples of special 
honors work, independent study, and in- 
dividualized curricula are quoted by Dr. 
Kathryn McHale in her recent article on 
“Education for Women"’ in the Journal 
of Higher Education for December. (Re- 
prints may be secured from Headquarters 
at ten cents apiece.) The University of 
Chicago has made a major contribution 
through its abandonment of fixed re- 
quirements and its plan to permit each 
student to progress at his own rate of 
speed, capitalizing to the fullest his past 
achievements and his present capacity for 
achievement. For nearly five years the 
University of Buffalo has been experi- 
menting to provide for capable students, 
without interference with quality of per- 
formance, a method of more rapid prog- 
ress through school and college. A résumé 
of this study on articulation, made under 
a grant from the General Education 
Board, was issued in January by the uni- 
versity under the title A Charter for the 
Superior Student. In School and Society for 
April 11, 1936, President Angell of Yale 
discusses various school and college pro- 
gtams for acceleration of very able stu- 
dents. It is his observation that these pro- 
grams have already proved their worth 
in a number of institutions of high grade, 
and in view of the fact that such practices 
may be more generally adopted President 
Angell suggests some of the possible con- 
sequences to schools and colleges, ‘‘conse- 
quences which are by no means unwel- 
come, but which will unquestionably 
involve a period of some readjustment.” 
Frances VALIANT SPEEK 
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CONCERNING THE ASSOCIATION 


Fifty Thousand Members 


Five years ago the Association was 
celebrating a notable occasion — the 
fiftieth anniversary of its founding. Now 
A.A.U.W. reaches another fiftieth land- 
mark, — on May 22 the fifty thousandth 
membership for 1935-36 was recorded at 
Headquarters. A look backward makes 
that total even more significant. The 
present total of 50,000 members repre- 
sents an increase of approximately 12,000 
in the past five years —a remarkable 
growth for depression years. In ten years 
the membership has more than doubled. 


New South Atlantic Director 


The Board of Directors announces with 
regret the resignation of Miss Jeanette 
S. Kelly as Director of the South Atlantic 
Section. Miss Kelly, since her election to 
the office in 1933, has done a particularly 
notable work for more advanced educa- 
tional opportunities and standards in the 
region. Dr. Elizabeth F. Jackson, associ- 
ate professor of history at Agnes Scott 
College, Decatur, Georgia, has been 
appointed to succeed Miss Kelly. Dr. 
Jackson received the B.A. and M.A. from 
Wellesley College, and the Ph.D. from 
the University of Pennsylvania. She has 
given able service to A.A.U.W. as fellow- 
ship chairman of the Georgia Division 
and as secretary of the Section. 


Toward Understanding Our Economic 
Order — New Study Guides 


Two new syllabi will be ready before 
fall for groups working in the social 
studies field — a field which A.A.U.W. 
will explore more extensively with the 
advent of Dr. Elizabeth May at Head- 
quarters in August. 


A Modern Approach to Economics its by 
Graham A. Laing, professor of economics 
at the California Institute of Technology. 
Members who attended the Los Angeles 
Convention will remember Professor Laing’s 
clarifying remarks in the discussion of 
economic reconstruction. The study guide 
which Professor Laing has prepared for 
the Association is marked by the same 
clear style and cogent reasoning. For 
members whose economic education dates 
back to the days when the law of supply 
and demand and the theory of rent were 
high-lights of Economics I, Professor 
Laing’s syllabus brings welcome illumi- 
nation of the economic scene today. The 
processes by which we have arrived at 
our present state are traced in successive 
chapters — always as a background for 
intelligent criticism of current problems. 
The opening chapter states the purpose: 

In the past, and more particularly if we go back 
into history for a few centuries, criticism of the func- 
tioning of human society has been more in the na- 
ture of grumbling than of a formal attack on the 
bases of the economic institutions. As in the case of 
the weather everyone was dissatisfied, but nobody 
did anything about it. We are now talking about do- 
ing things to change our economic life, and this fact 
is of considerable importance. For it means that we 
are beginning at least to be conscious of the fact of 
change; to realize that we are going somewhere, and 
to wonder whether that somewhere is a delightful 
utopia or a deadly calamity. 

Other chapters trace the changes which 
have taken place in industrial processes, 
and also the changes in economic thought 
and institutions which have accompanied 
the transformation of industry. The 
whole syllabus is a warning against 
carrying over old ideas into a new world, 
particularly in the study of economics, 
and the author enforces the warning by 
analyzing the present-day meaning of 
such terms as “private property,’’ “‘in- 
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dividualism,’’ *‘freedom,’’ “‘self-regulat- 
ing society.’’ The syllabus does not offer 
‘‘a blue-print of a new order.’’ It does 
furnish a guide to understanding some of 
the major developments of the present 
order, and suggests the principle which 
must underlie any attempt to create a 
better one. The author's very readable 
text is accompanied by topics for discus- 
sion and a bibliography. 

A second syllabus, logically following 
the one just described, has been prepared 
by Dr. Caroline F. Ware of the social 
science department of Sarah Lawrence 
College. Dr. Ware is a member of the 
A.A.U.W. Committee on the Social 
Studies. She was formerly associate pro- 
fessor of history at Vassar College, and a 
member of the staff of the Consumers 
Division, National Emergency Council. 
As an outgrowth of the Association’s 
work in consumer problems, Dr. Ware 
was asked to write a study guide which 
would give a realistic understanding of 
some of the technical problems of our 
modern economy involved in any con- 
sideration of turning an ‘‘economy of 
scarcity’’ into an ‘“‘economy of abun- 
dance.’’ In working on the desired study 
guide, Dr. Ware found a lack of compre- 
hensive source material, and finally was 
driven to writing her own text, Modern 
Economy in Action, which is to be pub- 
lished by Harcourt, Brace, and Company. 
Dr. Ware has written a syllabus for 
A.A.U.W., covering the same ground as 
her book. She directs attention particu- 
larly to present impediments in the way 
of developing production to provide an 
adequate scale of living for all, and in 
suggestions for group discussion advises 
study of the way economic theory works 
out in local industries. 


Other Syllabi: Hygiene and Art 


Two other guides are now in prepara- 
tion. Dr. Estella Ford Warner, medical 
officer in charge of the Office of Child 
Hygiene Investigations, U. S. Public 
Health Service, is preparing a study out- 
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line and bibliography on community 
health services with special reference to 
child health. The syllabus will cover: na- 
tional, state, and local health services; 
community hygiene and general sanita- 
tion; communicable diseases; prenatal, in- 
fant, preschool, school, and adult hy- 
giene; and mental hygiene. 

Edward B. Rowan, superintendent of 
painting and sculpture in the Federal 
Treasury Department, has agreed to write 
a new study guide for A.A.U.W. groups, 
on Art and the Community. 


A.A.U.W. Meetings 


In more than twenty state and sectional 
conferences this spring A.A.U.W. men- 
bers have met to discuss Association af- 
fairs and to gather inspiration for the 
work of the coming year. The programs 
of these meetings show the trends in 
A.A.U.W. interests. 

First, there is a very definite interest — 
plainly increased in recent years — in 
methods of making branch and state 
work more effective. Sample materials in 
every field have been ordered from Head- 
quarters to be studied by members at the 
conferences, often in small groups. At the 
North Atlantic Sectional Meeting (Dur- 
ham, N. H., June 18-20), the first part 
of the conference will consist of an 
A.A.U.W. Institute, concerned intensively 
with A.A.U.W. work, — ‘‘the several 
parts of its wide field, its special genius and 
appropriate techniques.’’ The North Pa- 
cific Sectional Conference (Portland, Ore., 
May 6-7) held a round table on ‘*Branch 
Interests,’” with the discussion divided 
between communal activities and the use 
of national study outlines; and also 
scheduled a group meeting to consider 
“Selling A.A.U.W. to Senior Women.” 
At the South Atlantic Section’s meeting 
in Washington (March 27-28), each 
member of the Headquarters staff was in- 
vited to speak on objectives and tech- 
niques of her field. 


A whole series of conference interests 


might be summarized under the theme of 
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the Los Angeles National Convention: 
“The Réle of University Women as 
Makers of Social History.’’ The South- 
east Central Sectional Conference (Knox- 
ville, Tenn., April 30-May 2) gave a 
session to ‘“The Individual in His Social 
Aspects,”’ the three speakers dividing the 
subject — “In the Home,” ‘‘With the 
Children,’’ and ‘‘As a Consumer.”’ A ses- 
sion at the Northeast Central Sectional 
Conference (Milwaukee, Wis., May 8-9), 
was divided between ‘‘Educational Plan- 
ning’’ and ‘‘New Frontiers for University 
Women’’; and addresses at the Southwest 
Central Sectional Conference included 
“The College Woman in Her Commu- 
nity’’ and *“The Modern Economy as It 
Affects the University Woman.’’ Most of 
the conferences considered legislation, 
and discussed educational trends, and 
various phases of international problems 
were featured on the programs. Increased 
interest in the arts is evident: the North 
Pacific meeting heard a luncheon address 
on ‘The Arts in the School Curriculum,”’ 
and the Southeast Central Section held a 
Creative Arts luncheon meeting. The ap- 
proach to all these problems and trends in 
community, nation, and world-commu- 
nity issummarized in the theme announced 
for the second part of the North Atlantic 
Sectional Conference: ‘“The Rdle of Uni- 
versity Women as Moulders of Public 
Opinion.”’ 

A third interest expressed at conference 
sessions is the responsibility of university 
women for women’s part in creative 
scholarship. Fellowships have been fea- 
tured in every program received at Head- 
quarters, — in addresses, and at the 
Northeast Central meeting by a pictur- 
esque dramatization featuring ten former 
holders of A.A.U.W. fellowships. 

In all parts of the country, conference 
planning shows greater care in prepara- 
tion, keener interest in Association tech- 
Niques and possibilities, and a deeper 
sense of the responsibility of university 
women for objective study of the prob- 
lems confronting citizens of a democracy. 





Plans for the 1937 Convention 


Mrs. Julian K. Quattlebaum of the Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, Branch, presented a 
significant pre-convention report to the 
South Atlantic Sectional Conference in 
March. The discussion was based on re- 
plies to an inquiry sent to eighty brariches 
and state presidents, regarding opportu- 
nity and responsibility in preparation for 
biennial conferences. One of the sugges- 
tions made by the presidents was that 
there should be an opportunity for branch 
participation in planning the convention 
program. Branch presidents will find a 
request in the last General Director's Let- 
ter for this season, asking for suggestions 
and indicating the lines on which the 
program may be planned. 

The 1937 Convention is to be held in 
Savannah, Georgia, March 15-19. To 
their vision of Savannah as a romantic 
Southern city, A.A.U.W. members should 
add the picture of an enterprising branch 
of young members who are eagerly plan- 
ning for our coming. 


Reorganization at the National Clubhouse 


A.A.U.W. housekeeping at the Na- 
tional Clubhouse in Washington is being 
revised in the interests of more efficient 
management, following a survey of the 
Clubhouse and its operation made last 
winter by Isabel Norton, consultant on 
office and institution management. Act- 
ing on Miss Norton’s recommendations, 
the A.A.U.W. Board of Directors has ap- 
pointed a single Operating Committee, 
representing both the Washington Branch 
and the national Association, to take 
charge of the Clubhouse. 

Management of the Association's na- 
tional center is inevitably a complicated 
problem. The first floor is occupied by the 
clubrooms of the Washington Branch and 
the second floor by the restaurant oper- 
ated by the Branch; the third floor houses 
the national offices; and on the fourth and 
fifth floors are seventeen bedrooms avail- 
able to national members of the Associa- 
tion. In order to make a unified project of 
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the operation of this combination office 
building, branch home, and _ national 
hotel, management of the building is now 
placed in the hands of an Operating Com- 
mittee, consisting of the president of the 
Washington Branch, who is ex officio 
chairman of the committee; three repre- 
sentatives of the national Association, 
all resident in Washington, and three rep- 
resentatives of the Washington Branch. 

The Operating Committee will be en- 
tirely responsible for running the Club- 
house. The cost of maintenance will be 
divided between the Washington Branch 
and the national Association, according 
to the amount of space each occupies 
and their respective responsibilities. The 
committee will be responsible for employ- 
ing the Clubhouse manager, and through 
her all other Clubhouse employees. 

The restaurant will, as heretofore, be the 
financial responsibility of the Washington 
Branch, and the national Association will 
continue to be financially responsible for 
the bedrooms. 


Clubhouse Special Summer Rates 


All national members whose vacation 
travels bring them to the vicinity of 
Washington are urged to ‘‘make them- 
selves at home’ at 1634 I Street. As a 
special inducement to summer visitors, 
reduced rates in the National Clubhouse 
are in effect from June 1 to September 1. 
Daily prices for single rooms range from 
$1.25 to $3.25; for double rooms, from 
$2.50 to $3.75. There are substantial re- 
ductions by the week and month. These 
rates mean a saving as compared with 
accommodations at first-class hotels, and 
guests will enjoy the friendly, congenial 
atmosphere of the Clubhouse. The lounge 
and dining-room are cool and inviting for 
relaxation or social affairs. Clubhouse 
facilities are available to any non-resident 
member for one month during the year. 
Guest cards may be secured from Head- 
quarters, giving friends of members the 
privilege of using the Clubhouse for two 
weeks. 
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The Association has reason to be proud 
of its attractive national building. More 
members should make use of it. 


To Raise Your Fellowship Fund 


Fellowship reports for 1935-36, in- 
complete at this writing, will be given 
in the October Journat. Many branches 
are now planning to raise their fellow- 
ship contributions in the fall, in anticipa- 
tion of the early convention. 

The national Fellowship Endowment 
Committee has welcome news for 
branches seeking a means of raising 
money for fellowships. Arrangements 
have been made to secure the motion pic- 
ture, “The Human Adventure,”’ as a fel- 
lowship project at special reduced rates. 
This eight-reel ‘‘talkie’’ was produced by 
the Oriental Institute of the University 
of Chicago, with the assistance of Erpi 
Picture Consultants, and under the direc- 
tion of the famous archaeologist, James 
H. Breasted. Growing directly out of the 
archaeological ‘‘finds’’ of the Institute, 
the film gives a birdseye view of man’s 
rise from savagery to civilization. It is an 
educational picture which A.A.U.W. 
groups will be proud to sponsor as a con- 
tribution to the community; at the same 
time those who have seen it testify that 
it offers fascinating entertainment. 

Electrical equipment is furnished by 
the distributor if desired, making it pos- 
sible to show the film in school or college 
auditoriums, where the cooperation of 
the school helps to insure success. The 
distributor furnishes publicity which 
will be a great help to local chairmen. 

Very advantageous rental rates have 
been arranged for any group of A.A.U.W. 
branches in the same state or geographical 
area booking the picture on a Circuit. 
The price to each branch depends on the 
size of the community and the number of 
near-by branches booking the film. 

Undoubtedly, many branches will want 
to take advantage of this excellent op- 
portunity to realize a good sum for fel- 
lowships. Since the biennial convention 
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comes in March next year, branches will 
want to schedule their fellowship events 
for the fall or early winter — which 
means that bookings should be made as 
early as possible this summer. If you are 
interested, write at once to the distribu- 
tor, Wendell G. Shields, Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York City. 


New Branches 


Twenty-one new branches have been 
recognized since the last JourNaAL went 
to press. They are as follows: 


Arizona — Flagstaff 
Catirornia — Salinas 
Cotorapo — Monte Vista 
Froripa — West Palm Beach 
Panama City 
lowa — Hampton 
New Jersey — Summit 
Onto — Cambridge 
Ox.anoma — Tonkawa 
Mangum 
Cushing 
Altus 
Clinton 
Orzcon — Medford 
Ashland 
PENNSYLVANIA — Indiana 
Sout Daxora — Mitchell 
Tennessee — Johnson City 
Wasuincton — Arlington 
Ellensburg 
West Vircinia — Moundsville 


This makes a total of 728 branches. 


Association Calendar 


June 3 National Committee on Legislation, 
Washington, D. C. 


June 18-20 North Atlantic Sectional Meeting, 
Durham, New Hampshire 
June 23 Vermont State Meeting, Proctors- 


ville 
August 25-30 I.F.U.W. Conference, Cracow, Po- 
land 
Educational Policies Committee, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
October 29-31 Texas State Meeting, Dallas 
November 6-8 Committee on Membership and 
Maintaining Standards, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


October 3 


Committee on Selections for Oxford 


The Committee on Selections for Ox- 
ford (a subcommittee of the national 





Committee on International Relations) 
met in New York City on April 3. This 
committee examines the credentials of 
American women graduates of American 
institutions who apply for admission to 
Oxford as senior students. The recom- 
mendations of the committee are sent to 
the principals of the women’s colleges at 
Oxford, who make the final decision. 
The papers of eight candidates were con- 
sidered at the April 3 meeting, of whom 
four were chosen for recommendation. 
The chairman of the committee is Miss 
Sophie Hart, professor of English at 
Wellesley College. 


Rose Sidgwick Fellow Appointed 


The British Federation of University 
Women announces the award of the Rose 
Sidgwick Fellowship for 1936-37 to 
Edna Ferrell, who holds a B.Sc. from the 
University of Durham, having won First 
Class honours in chemistry in the degree 
examination. Miss Ferrell will remain in 
this country, carrying on research in the 
Chemistry Laboratory of Radcliffe Col- 
lege, where she now holds a fellowship 
given by the college together with a small 
grant from the British Federation of Uni- 
versity Women. Miss Ferrell’s work has 
been consistently outstanding: she re- 
ceived the Physics and Mineralogy Prizes 
in 1931, the Saville Shaw Medal for Chem- 
istry in 1933, and for 1934-35 the John- 
ston Chemical Scholarship, which is 
open to graduates of any British univer- 
sity not more than three years from gradu- 
ation. 

Miss Ferrell will continue her work at 
Radcliffe in experiments on the determi- 
nation of salts of silver in aqueous solu- 
tion, using the photronic nephelometer, 
which was devised for study of this kind 
of problem. Miss Ferrell writes: 

When the limits of the accuracy of the method, 
and the reproducibility, have been determined, the 
method will be extended, as it is of quite general 
application. The determination of extremely minute 
amounts of compounds and elements is an extremely 


important one, around which the new microchemical 
science has developed. The method has not been 
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used before, so that it offers a wide scope to an in- 
vestigator and has already given most interesting 
results. 

This fellowship was founded in recog- 
nition of the services in the cause of 
Anglo-American friendship rendered by 
Professor Rose Sidgwick, whose death in 
New York in 1918 followed a tour of this 
country with the British Educational 
Mission. The endowment fund raised by 
gifts in 1921 supports the stipend in part, 
and income from the endowment is sup- 
plemented by the A.A.U.W. from dues to 
make possible a biennial award of $2000. 
The fellowship is for British women, for 
graduate study in this country. 


International Fellow Visits American Moun- 
tain Regions 

Dr. Erzsébet Kol of Hungary, A.A.U.W. 
Crusade International Fellow, spent ten 
days in Washington in April, com- 
pleting arrangements to carry on her 
botanical research in the high mountain 
regions of the western United States and 
Alaska. Dr. Kol’s special subject is in the 
field of kryobiology — the study of algae 
growing in the snow regions of high 
mountains, which sometimes cause the 
phenomena known as ‘‘green snow”’ and 
‘red snow.”’ Since her fellowship stipend 
was not sufficient to permit a trip to 
Alaska, Dr. Kol applied to the Smith- 
sonian Institution for supplementary 
funds. The Smithsonian Institution was 
interested in her research, since the sub- 
ject has not been studied in this country 
and Dr. Kol’s researches in Switzerland, 
France, and the Scandinavian Peninsula 
were already known to the Institution. 
Accordingly, she was given a grant of 
$700 for research on the glaciers of the 
Far North. Other scientists in Washing- 
ton are interested in Dr. Kol’s work, and 
she has been aided in making her plans by 
members of the U. S. Park Service and the 
Geological Survey. She will probably 
complete her field work by September. 

Dr. Kol hopes that her research may 
prove of real value, not only because of 
her interest in science but also because a 
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piece of notable scientific work done by a 
Hungarian woman would mean much to 
other women scholars in her country. Dr. 
Kol is one of only three women in Hun- 
gary with the title ‘‘privatdozent,”’ 
which permits her to teach university 
students, but does not carry salary, per- 
manent tenure, or pension. Dr. Kol is as- 
sistant to the director of the Botanical 
Institute at the University of Szeged, and 
besides supervising the botanical labora- 
tories has charge of the finances of both 
the institute and the university's exten- 
sive botanical gardens. 


Addresses and Articles by the General 
Director 

At the Tenth Anniversary Meeting of 
the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation in New York City, May 18-21, 
Dr. Kathryn McHale spoke on ‘‘Sub- 
stance versus Form in Adult Education.” 
Her talk was part of a symposium on 
Women’s Organizations as Agencies for 
Adult Education. 

A paper by Dr. McHale on trends in 
women’s education, which was given as 
the opening address in a session on Higher 
Education for Women Today at the an- 
nual meeting of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges, has been published in a re- 
print from the A.A.C. Bulletin. Four other 
papers given at this session are included in 
the reprint, which may be secured from 
A.A.U.W. Headquarters for 10 cents a 
copy. 

An article by Dr. McHale on ‘*Educa- 
tion for Women,’’ which appeared in the 
December Journal of Higher Education, is 
also available in a reprint; copies may be 
secured from national Headquarters at 10 
cents each. 


The General Director Attends Meetings 
Abroad 

Dr. Kathryn McHale, General Director 
of the Association, will attend the annual 
conference of the International Bureau of 
Education at Geneva, July 13-18, and the 
World Conference of the New Education 
Fellowship in Cheltenham, England, 
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July 31. Dr. McHale will meet Mrs. F. G. 
Atkinson, chairman of the Fellowship 
Endowment Committee in Copenhagen 
on August 7, and both will join Dr. Susan 
Kingsbury, chairman of the Committee 
on the Economic and Legal Status of 
Women, in Moscow on August 12, before 
going to the I.F.U.W. Conference. 


A Former Fellow Honored in Social Work 


Before this Journat is in the mails, the 
National Conference of Social Work will 


have held its meeting in Atlantic City, 
May 24-30. For the eighth time since it 
was founded in 1874, a woman is sched- 
uled to be elected president, Dr. Edith 
Abbott, dean of the School of Social Serv- 
ice Administration of the University of 
Chicago, being the only nominee. Dr. 
Abbott held the A.A.U.W. European 
Fellowship in 1906-07, going abroad to 
study at the London School of Economics, 
University College, and the School of 
Sociology in London. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


The Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards 

The Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards opened a central execu- 
tive and research office in Washington at 
the headquarters of the American Coun- 
cil on Education last September. The 
committee directing the study consists of 
twenty-one members representing the six 
regional associations of colleges and sec- 
ondary schools. Dr. Walter Crosby Eells, 
professor of education on leave from 
Stanford University, is coordinator of the 
project. 

The Cooperative Study has been con- 
cerned during this first year with develop- 
ing guiding principles and tentative cri- 
teria for judging secondary schools, 
which it is hoped will be more valid, 
more flexible, and more stimulating than 
any that have been in existence hereto- 
fore. More than six hundred collabora- 
tors, of whom the General Director of 
A.A.U.W. is one, have aided in criticiz- 
ing and revising this material. 

With this phase of its work completed, 
as far as now seems practicable, the Co- 
operative Study is now launching an ex- 
perimental program to test the present 
tentative materials with a view to dis- 
covering the most effective procedures. A 
grant of $116,000 from one of the educa- 
tional foundations, which had _ con- 
tributed to the initial phases of the work, 





makes it possible to carry out the desired 
experimental program in some two hun- 
dred representative secondary schools, 
public and private — including some not 
now accredited by any of the regional as- 
sociations. Progress in the schools chosen 
for the experiment will be closely studied 
by committees of experienced educators, 
and it is expected that a third year of the 
Cooperative Study will be devoted to 
analysis of results, formulation of recom- 
mendations, and publication of materials. 


Research in Universities Project 


Eighty-five universities and colleges in 
38 states, the District of Columbia, and 
Hawaii, are participating in the Project 
in Research in Universities which is be- 
ing sponsored by the Federal Office of 
Education, with Emergency Relief Funds. 
Under the supervision of college staff 
members, several hundred former stu- 
dents and college graduates taken from 
the relief rolls are engaged in the project. 
Among the studies to be made in the co- 
operating colleges and universities are 
“Student Mortality in Institutions of 
Higher Education,”’ ‘‘Economic Status of 
College Alumni,’’ ‘“‘Relation between 
Certain Factors in High School Education 
and Success in College,’’ ‘‘State School 
Taxes and School Funds and Their Ap- 
portionment, 1934-35,"" and ‘‘Economic 
Status of Rural Teachers.”’ 
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Dr. Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant United 
States Commissioner of Education, is giv- 
ing general supervision to the university 
research project. Dr. McHale is one of a 
small group of advisers on this and other 
projects of the Office of Education. 


Council Elects A.A.U.W. Director 


At the annual meeting of the American 
Council on Education in May, Dr. 
Kathryn McHale was elected a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Council. 


New Education Fellowship Meeting 


The New Education Fellowship, which 
unites progressive education organiza- 
tions throughout the world, will meet in 
Cheltenham, England, July 31—August 
14. The theme of this year’s conference is: 
‘Education and a Free Society: a Discus- 
sion of the Foundations of Freedom and a 
Free Community.’’ Among educational 
leaders from the United States who will 
take part in the program are Eduard Linde- 
man, Carson Ryan, Robert Ulich, Carle- 
ton Washburne, and Edna Noble White, 
second vice-president of A.A.U.W. 


Center for Women’s Archives to Be 
Incorporated 


The plan to establish a World Center 
for Women’s Archives, which has been 
fostered particularly by the interest of 
Mary R. Beard, was outlined in the 
Journat for January (page 101). A small 
committee of women who are concerned 
with women’s progress has now been 
formed, to serve as Executive Committee 
and to incorporate the organization. 
Among the committee members are: 
Mary R. Beard, Kathryn McHale, Mina 
Bruere, Emma Hirth, Inez Haynes Irwin, 
Lena Madesin Phillips, Ruth Savord, and 
Mrs. Arthur Holden. 


Prizes for Dramatic Writing 


Encouragement of new playwrights is 
promised in the organization of a Bureau 
of New Plays, under the direction of 
Theresa Helburn, one of the heads of the 
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Theatre Guild, and financed by the lead- 
ing motion picture producers. The Bu- 
reau’s purpose is the discovery and en- 
couragement of new writing talent in the 
theatre. Six prizes of $500 each will be 
awarded annually for the best plays in six 
different categories, and the Bureau also 
offers annual fellowships of $2500 and 
scholarships of $1200, to be given to 
writers of promise who need financial as- 
sistance to develop their abilities. These 
prizes and awards are open to college 
students and alumni who have been out 
of college not more than three years. 
Further details may be secured from Miss 
Helburn at 246 West 44th Street, New 
York City. 


Marion Talbot, Pioneer 


Of special interest to A.A.U.W. is the 
citation presented by the National Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women at their an- 
nual meeting in February to Marion Tal- 
bot, who was the leading spirit in the 
founding of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, now known as the American 
Association of University Women. The 
citation and reply are given here in full. 
— Eprtor’s Note. 


CITATION 


In 1881 a young Vassar graduate was 
calling on a mother and daughter in their 
Boston home. The mother was Mrs. 
Emily Talbot, the daughter, Marion, a 
college graduate of one year. The mother 
asked these two young college women 
how they intended to use their college 
training. 

Like a flash came the inspiration to this 
mother to give a call to the graduate 
women of Boston to get together, perhaps 
to work together. So plans were made, 
invitations were sent, and seventeen 
college graduates responded to the call. 
At this meeting Miss Alice Freeman made 
the motion to form an organization to be 
known as the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, A.C.A., it was then called; 
now our American Association of Uni- 
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versity Women, the A.A.U.W. This was 
Marion Talbot's first pioneering for 
college women. 

Turning a few pages,— some few 
years later President Harper of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago needed a woman's 
help in reorganizing the womens’ work in 
the university, so he asked Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer to come to Chicago 
temporarily to assist him and bring with 
her the young Marion Talbot. Marion 
Talbot’s academic heritage was strong, 
peculiarly fitting her for this work, as her 
father was Dean of the Medical School of 
Boston University and was always inter- 
ested in placing women on the faculty. 
And thus Marion Talbot became the first 
dean of women, standing as she does 
today at the head of the army of fine 
women deans, numbering almost one 
thousand in this profession. So this was 
her second pioneering for the college 
women of America. 

In 1928-29 Dean Talbot was called to 
world citizenship, as acting President of 
the Woman's College of Constantinople, 
in that strategic setting between two seas 
and two continents to lead the college 
women of a foreign land. Her leadership 
was sO Outstanding that she was recalled 
in 1931-32 as President of that institu- 
tion. This her third pioneering was for 
the college women of a foreign country. 

Her work is still continuing, still 
pioneering, for now the great State of 
Illinois wishes to name its fellowship 
fund of $30,000, part of the great national 
drive of the A.A.U.W., after its most 
distinguished daughter, calling it *““The 
Marion Talbot Fellowship Fund." This is 
her fourth pioneering for college women. 

Marion Talbot, you are a builder 
of womanhood. You have up-stepped 
woman on the planet; you have builded 
strong and firm; your work will stand 
through the ages. The world is better in 
womanhood because you have passed 
this way. 

‘‘May God bless you and keep you and 
cause His face to shine upon you and give 





you peace’’ and joy. We honor you, we 
love you— and may we say it with 
flowers. [A little bouquet of violets was 
presented to Miss Talbot. ] 


RESPONSE BY MARION TALBOT 


I feel as though I were in a dream. It 
seems only a few months since Lucille 
Dora, professor of French at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, wrote me that she had 
been appointed dean of women and 
would be glad if I could call a conference 
of deans of women and advise with them. 
I was delighted to do this. Six or eight 
spent a profitable and pleasant day to- 
gether. When I realize what a great organ- 
ization there is now and how far-reaching 
and important are its opportunities, and 
also that I am still a part of it and again 
receiving honors at its hands, do you 
wonder that it all seems a dream? 

It is now more than ten years since I 
retired. Do you ask what those years 
have meant? I read recently that some- 
body said that no college faculty need be 
troubled if their graduates, in using their 
thinking powers, turned to the Left, 
but they should be gravely concerned if 
their graduates in growing older used 
their brains chiefly on bridge and cross 
word puzzles. Well, I had two very in- 
teresting and happy experiences in ad- 
ministering the Woman's College in 
Istanbul, and I have played bridge, none 
too well, and become something of an 
adept at cross word puzzles. Unless you 
have had the same experience you can 
have no idea of the glow of satisfaction 
it gives one to use in polite conversation, 
without a trace of hesitation or self- 
consciousness, such words as eland, emu, 
moa, roc, ai, llama, newt, iguana, okapi. 
One day I came across a word that fitted 
exactly, but seemed incredible — Aye- 
Aye. I went at once to my well-worn 
dictionary. There it was—a lemur 
(another new friend) of Madagascar 
with a reference to Lowell's ‘‘Biglow 
Papers.’” Mr. Lowell wrote about the 
Mexican War, 
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I rejoice that some earnest Protestants have 
been made by this war —I mean those who pro- 
tested against it. Fewer they were than I could wish, 
for one might imagine America to have been colo- 
nized by a tribe of those nondescript African ani- 
mals, the Aye-Aye, so difficult a word is No to 
us all. 


At last I have come to the subject of 
my speech, ‘‘No.’’ I might have chosen 
‘Yes’’ for there is much that could be 
said about it, but ‘‘No’’ seems to me 
more important these days. I shall not be 
facetious and say, Of course none of us is 
ever tired, nervous, irritable, without 
sense of proportion or good judgment 
because we have not said ‘‘No’’ when 
urged to take on another activity or 
responsibility or even diversion. We are 
all familiar with such phrases as “‘] am 
so busy,"’ “‘Life is such a whirl,”’ “I 
don’t know which way to turn.’’ And we 
see those women rushing from one thing 
to another, bridge, movies, luncheons, 
teas, committees, clubs, window shop- 
ping. We analyze the situation. Not a 
moment for repose of body or soul, not a 
moment for quiet thinking, and yet 
hardly a single useful thing to be garnered 
from the whole business, when an occa- 
sional *“‘No’’ would have brought real 
enrichment. I want to speak, however, of 
another class which is of special concern 
to us and which to me is a tragic one. I 
mean the students entering a new institu- 
tion, school, or college, eager to use every 
opportunity to have varied experiences, 
to be cooperative, friendly, popular. 
They join everything, they do every- 
body’s errands and chores, they go every- 
where. ‘‘Yes,’’ not ‘‘No,"’ is the keynote 
of their life; acquiescence, not discrimina- 
tion. I have seen many a student who, on 
graduating and seeing the list of honor 
scholarships, honorable mentions, elec- 
tions to Phi Beta Kappa on the Com- 
mencement program, has said, ‘‘Oh! 
If I had not been on that committee 
when I was a freshman I would not have 
failed in my chemistry; if I had not 
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danced so late that night before the 
history examination I would not have 
had that failure. My name might so 
easily be among those whose work was 
considered well done.”’ Is it not a tragedy? 
If they cannot say ‘‘No’’ themselves, 
should we not help them to say it? Not, 
no never, say it for them, but help them 
to say it for themselves? 

I am sorry to sound my words to you 
tonight on a note of negation. Those of 
you who know me are sure that I have in 
mind to be constructive, not destructive, 
in these suggestions. 

Last Christmas week President Neilson 
of Smith College, in addressing here in 
St. Louis the United Chapters of Phi Beta 
Kappa, quoted from Emerson's great 
essay on ‘The American Scholar.’’ ‘‘We 
will walk on our own feet, we will work 
with our own hands, we will speak our 
own minds.’’ Convictions is what the 
world needs, not always acquiescences, 
remembering that other people have the 
same right to their convictions that we 
have. 


June E. Downey 


From the Laramie, Wyoming, Branch, 
comes a slender volume published by the 
Faculty of the University of Wyoming in 
memory of June E. Downey, who at the 
time of her death in 1932 had been for 
many years professor of psychology and 
philosophy at the University of Wyo- 
ming. Dr. Downey was a leader, interna- 
tionally known, in the scientific approach 
to complex problems of human behavior. 
This memorial volume also shows her as 
a modest, wise, imaginative personality, 
who not only greatly enriched her own 
scientific field, but also stimulated the 
minds of all the students who came under 
her influence. She was an active membef 
of the Laramie Branch, and many 
A.A.U.W. members will remember grate- 
fully Dr. Downey's refreshing article, 
‘*Psyclones,’” which was published in the 
Journat after her death. 
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> THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION ~= 


The Triennial Conference 


“T’ll see you in Cracow, if not sooner!’’ 
is now the parting word of A.A.U.W. 
members as they embark for the trans- 
Atlantic journey. From the number of 
inquiries that come about travel oppor- 
tunities in countries bordering on Poland, 
we suspect that many of these non-voting 
delegates will meet sooner in Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary as well as 
in the mountains or on the seashore of 
Poland, itself; or they may meet aboard 
the steamer that the British Federation 
is chartering for the trip from London to 
Gdynia. But Cracow will be the grand 
rendezvous, where we shall meet, not 
only fellow Americans (whose homes 
may be thousands of miles distant from 
our own) but fellow members of the 
I.F.U.W. from all corners of the earth. 
The preliminary program has been printed 
already in these pages, and copies of the 
Conference News Sheet with all avail- 
able information may be obtained from 
National Headquarters. Non-voting dele- 
gates receive copies of the News Sheet 
on their appointment, and are being 
equipped with other travel information 
as well. As a reminder, — the A.A.U.W. 
is entitled to about 220 non-voting dele- 
gates, who are appointed by the Sectional 
Directors. If you want to go to Cracow 
and have not yet been appointed a non- 
voting delegate, communicate with your 
Sectional Director. The Conference will 
meet from August 25 to 30. Sessions will 
be held in some of the university build- 
ings and room reservations will be made 
by the Polish Committee. 


Fellowships in I.F.U.W. 


The I.F.U.W. News Sheet for December, 
1935, reports that in spite of the excep- 
tional difficulties encountered in 1934-35 
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in Maintaining most forms of international 
cooperation, support of the practical’ ex- 
periment undertaken jointly by the na- 
tional associations was increased in that 
year. More money was available for dis- 
tribution in 1934-35 than in any other 
year since the beginning of the Interna- 
tional Fellowships Fund. This was due 
partly to the generous increase in dona- 
tions, and partly to the recommendation 
of the Council at Budapest that contribu- 
tions should be used as income, in view of 
the urgent need, instead of being added 
to the capital fund for investment. 

Donations in 1934-35, from ten na- 
tional associations, amounted to £282 as 
compared with £127 the previous year. 
The International Fellowships Award 
Committee was thus able to make five 
smaller grants in addition to the £250 
Senior Fellowship in Arts. 

While giving generous help to fellow- 
scholars of other countries, the national 
associations do not forget their own mem- 
bers. The I.F.U.W. News Sheet reports 
that, besides the A.A.U.W. fellowships— 


last year the Belgian Association awarded two fel- 
lowships to members, one for a period of study in 
Rome and one for work at Roscoff; it also makes 
loans to scholars temporarily in need of financial 
assistance. The Canadian Federation gives an annual 
travelling scholarship to one of its own members. 
The Australian Federation is collecting an endow- 
ment for a national fellowship, and in addition the 
Victorian Women Graduates’ Association has twice 
awarded a fellowship of £200 to a Victorian member. 
The British Federation awards a Junior Fellowship 
to enable a young graduate to carry on work in her 
own country. The New Zealand and South African 
Associations hope soon to be able to endow similar 
fellowships. 


The News Sheet also reports another 
type of aid — the Hospitality Fellowship. 
Very often research workers, the nature of whose 


work makes it necessary for them to spend a period 
of study in a foreign country, have enough money to 
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do this if their food and lodging are assured. The 
National Associations try to help this type of worker 
by granting hospitality fellowships. For instance, 
the British Federation, the French Association and 
the Rumanian Association have given hospitality to 
graduates of other countries for study in London, 
Paris and Bucarest respectively. The more distant 
Associations of South Africa and Australia state that 
they would be prepared to find hospitality for mem- 
bers wanting to do special work in their countries. 
These hospitality fellowships are extremely useful, 
and as it is often easier to arrange to receive a guest 
than to raise large sums of money, it is hoped that 
each year more National Associations will see their 
way to giving this practical proof of friendliness to 
members from other countries. 

An interesting variant of this scheme is the recent 
offer of the Geneva Branch of the Swiss Association. 
A Hospitality Fellowship of four weeks during the 
period of the Assembly of the League of Nations, ac- 
companied by a travelling allowance, will be awarded 
on the result of an essay competition on one of a 
choice of subjects dealing with international rela- 
tions and economic questions. 

As this article is on the point of going to press, a 
letter arrives from the Canadian Federation to say 
that they are offering a hospitality fellowship for 
the academic year 1936-37. 


Fruits of the Wellesley 
Council Meeting, 1931 


A communication has come recently 
from Dr. Alice Carlson, who represented 
the Latvian Federation of University 
Women at the Council Meeting held in 
this country four years ago. She writes: 


When I came back from your country in 1931 and 
met some friends who had also been there, we talked 
over how little people here in Europe, and especially 
in our part of it, really know about America. Finally 
we decided to gather together all those who have 
been once to the United States and to found a small 
circle or society with which to propagate real 
knowledge of American life and culture. And so our 
“Society of Friends of America’’ was born in the 
spring of 1932. We are prospering pretty well, and I 
think we have done something also in the direction 
of our aim. This year, for instance, I spoke twice on 
the radio — on American literature and on Abraham 
Lincoln. 


Hungarian Women’s Review 
The Hungarian Federation of Univer- 


sity Women, celebrating the tenth anni- 
versary of its founding, has begun the 
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publication of the Hungarian Women's 
Review, edited by Dr. Margaret Techert- 
Magyary, who visited the United States 
with her husband in 1932. The purpose 
of the Review is stated in an explanatory 
article in English: 


This Review was called to life by the increasing 
demands of modern life. Twenty thousand women 
are engaged in intellectual work in Hungary; how- 
ever, owing to economic difficulties a very small 
number of these are actual members of our organiza- 
tion. Nevertheless, we claim them as belonging to 
us. It is this Revéew which will unite them with us 
through acquainting them with our ideals. There is 
undoubtedly a call for this Review in Hungary as no 
other women’s paper is up to the higher intellectual 
requirements of women. It is our aim to satisfy the 
demands and serve the social and economic interest 
of these women. 


The Status of Women 


In connection with an item on the 
status of women, the December 1935 
Bulletin of the I.F.U.W. calls attention 
to a small volume on the political, legal, 
economic, and educational status of Eng- 
lishwomen, — Memorandum on the Posi- 
tion of English Women in Relation to That of 
English Men, by Philippa Strachey.! 
The book is commended as a clear and 
compact explanation of the position of 
women, with adequate references to 
relevant legislation. It is suggested that 
constructive work in the interests of 
women would be furthered if some such 
study could be published in all countries. 


Dictionary of Academic Terms 


The contribution of the A.A.U.W. to 
the Dictionary of Academic Terms being 
compiled by the I.F.U.W., has been pre- 
pared by Mrs. Frances V. Speek, A.A.U.W. 
research associate in secondary and col- 
legiate education. The Dictionary will be 
immensely useful in evaluating degrees of 
the various countries. 


London aod National Society for Women's 
Service, 29, Marsham Street, London, S. W. 1. 
Price 6 d. 
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Study of International Problems, 1935-1936 


ye officers sometimes groan when spring 

comes around, because of the multiplicity 
of reports that ‘“‘national’’ seems to want. 
Resisting the temptation to discuss the ques- 
tion as to whether ‘‘national”’ is anything be- 
sides the totality of members and branches of 
the A.A.U.W., we hasten to assure these offi- 
cers that the international program, for one, 
could not get anywhere without the informa- 
tion that comes at least once a year from the 
international relations chairmen in the 
branches and state divisions. The passing on 
of practical and novel ideas from one branch 
to another through national Headquarters is 
facilitated by the system of annual reports. 
The reports are most helpful in guiding the 
revision of study materials and indicating the 
possible demand for new publications. The 
year’s work of each branch is of great impor- 
tance within the community and among its 
own members. Reports to Headquarters are 
one of the means by which this work becomes 
a dynamic factor in the formulation of the 
national program. 


At the time of preparing materials for this 
issue of the Journat, reports for only one 
fourth of the branches are at hand. Since they 
come from fourteen states, well distributed 
geographically and varied in resources and 
organization, they constitute a good cross 
section of the entire Association. 


The subjects chosen by the study groups on 
international problems necessarily reflect the 
immediate emphases in world affairs. The 
Italian-Ethiopian War has not only appeared 
over and over again in the programs of groups 
studying current international problems, but 
was the point of departure for the entire year’s 
study in four branches. Besides these four, one 
group studied Italy throughout the year, one 
centered its attention upon the problem of raw 
materials, and one conducted a course on im- 
perialism. The last-named course, developed 
by the branch in St. Joseph, Missouri, dealt 
with British, French, and Italian imperialism 


in Africa and Japanese imperialism in the Far 
East. 


Recent challenges to the peace system turned 
the attention of nine branches to the peace 
movement itself, and to the forces threatening 
to defeat it. The outstanding program in this 
field — in fact, one of the most impressive 
projects undertaken by any branch this year — 
was the study of the world peace movement 
carried on by the Cedar Falls, Iowa, Branch. 
Seventy-seven members agreed to do a definite 
piece of work during the year. They were or- 
ganized into eleven groups, each taking a 
different topic. The topics were: 


The development of international understanding 
among young people 

The peace movement and literature 

The peace movement and the arts 

The evolution of the peace movement in the church 

Other arts of peace 

Fellowships of peace 

Legislation for peace 

Propaganda and the press 

Development of American foreign policy 

International organizations 

Armament and disarmament 


Sixty-nine members completed their studies 
and reported to their respective groups. Ten of 
the eleven groups appeared at a conference in 
March with carefully worked-out summaries 
of their studies. These summaries, typewritten, 
have been bound into a booklet of some eighty 
pages. One important feature of the booklet is 
a selected bibliography on the world peace 
movement, especially significant because it is 
based upon the resources of a community with 
a population of less than ten thousand. The 
effect of this project upon the community is 
indicated by the fact that in the seven months 
of its duration forty-eight news stories con- 
cerning the world peace movement appeared 
in the local newspaper. 

The first quarter of the reports from the 
branches shows a general distribution of sub- 
jects for study similar to that of previous years. 
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About one fifth of the study groups reported 
chose the foreign policy of the United States as 
the topic of the year. About half of these 
groups approached the subject along the lines 
indicated in the Marathon Round Table mate- 
rial; the rest based their work upon A.A.U.W. 
study guides or upon other outlines. The 
branches using the Marathon Round Table 
kits for their own study groups were concen- 
trated in two of the states reporting. 


Two fifths of the groups chose other parts 
of the world for their study or centered upon 
more general world problems. The courses on 
the Italian-Ethiopian War, the World Peace 
Movement, and Imperialism were in this cate- 
gory; also courses on Europe, Mexico, Con- 
temporary Civilization, and Latin America. 
The Kansas City, Kansas, Branch has devoted 
two years to Latin America, using The Other 
America as a basis of their work. The climax 
of the study was a dinner meeting in which the 
central theme was ““The New Road Leads 
South.’’ At this meeting the members of the 
study group shared some of the results of their 
study with the rest of the branch. 


The remaining two fifths of the groups chose 
current events. As there has not yet been time 
to check their reports with earlier records, we 
cannot say here how many are undertaking the 
study of international affairs for the first 
time, and how many have been working for a 
number of years in this field. Some of these 
groups used the “‘International Problem-of- 
the-Month”’ series as the basis of their work, 
but most of them chose the topics of successive 
meetings on the basis of immediate interest 
and the members found references for them- 
selves in current magazines and new books. 


Not all of the study-group leaders reported 
what guidance materials they had used, but 
the answers that were given to the question on 
materials indicated that somewhat more than 
half of them made use of the publications of 
the A.A.U.W. A few used the Marathon 
Round Table kits, as mentioned above. A very 
few derived their outlines from other organi- 
zations, such as the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion. More turned to new books and current 
magazines, making their own outlines, and 
some depended entirely upon lectures by out- 
side speakers. Most of the groups drew heavily 
upon the resources of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, the World Peace Foundation, the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, and similar 
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organizations devoted to the compiling and 
publishing of facts about international prob- 
lems. The report from Keokuk, Iowa, for 
example, showed exceptional acquaintance 
with this type of material. The subject of the 
course was World News, and much attention 
was given to the problem of neutrality. The 
group was a joint project of the Y.W.C.A. and 
the A.A.U.W., and the publications of both 
national organizations were utilized. The 
group subscribed to International Conciliation 
and obtained bulletins from the National Coun- 
cil for Prevention of War, National League of 
Women Voters, and World Peaceways. The 
magazines Literary Digest, Reader's Digest, and 
Time were consulted, the international news 
section of Time being reviewed at each meeting. 


Because the complaint has often been made 
that A.A.U.W. branches could not undertake 
the study of international problems because of 
inadequate libraries, chairmen were asked to 
report whether their library facilities were 
adequate. The results were interesting al- 
though not conclusive, because most of the 
branches without international study groups 
did not even answer the question. A few did, 
and the numbers of these chairmen who felt 
that their local libraries were adequate de- 
cidedly outnumbered those who replied that 
library facilities were poor. Of the branches 
having study groups, more than two thirds 
reported adequate library facilities. The ade- 
quacy of a library depends partly, of course, 
upon what one wants to do, and some that are 
sufficient for a sampling of the current world 
crises might not be well enough equipped for 
an intensive study of Latin America, for ex- 
ample. Apparently, however, the local public 
libraries and the college libraries to which the 
branches have access can provide at least an 
introduction to international affairs, especially 
if supplemented by pamphlet literature. An 
enterprising branch can do as Scottsbluff, 
Nebraska, is doing — ‘‘making library facili- 
ties more adequate."’ 


On the whole, the early returns discussed 
here indicate a substantial development of the 
international educational program of the 
A.A.U.W. Year by year this program not 
only grows and spreads, but becomes more 
realistic and more vital in the sector of Ameri- 
can life affected by the activities of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Estaer Cauxin Brunaver 
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Child Development Study Groups as a Basis for Community Programs 


Awe branch president sat in the na- 
tional office talking over plans for her 
branch for next year. Her term of office had 
been highly successful, but she was keenly 
analytical and critical of accomplishments. 
As she concluded her interview she said, ‘‘It 
does make one wonder about our theories of 
education to see the varying results of four 
years at college. What is it that makes one 
chairman so workmanlike, so eager to know 
her job and to create new aspects of it, while 
another is inactive and lacking in initiative?”’ 


The discussion which followed was inter- 
esting in its criticism of educational theories, 
but more interesting in its encouraging cer- 
tainty that despite educational theories, indi- 
viduals do come alive and grow through 
accepting responsibilities in A.A.U.W.'s 
educational program. In line with Professor 
Thorndike’s well-known findings, A.A.U.W. 
members have discovered that all that is 
needed to keep intelligence alert and at its best 
is its continued exercise. A chairmanship 
wisely handled provides mental reconditioning 
for the college graduate who has grown rusty 
in methods of organization of study materials 
and details of group management. The growth 
of individuals in ability to handle branch and 
community problems is especially noticeable 
in this year’s educational reports, 306 of which 
have been received at this writing. 


When one branch of 103 members supports 
seven child study groups, as does Knoxville, 
Tennessee, it is evident that excellent work is 
being done. All of these groups this year used 
A.A.U.W. study guides, and chairmen for 
next year are already working on program 
suggestions so that prospective members are 
assured of a well-thought-out series of meet- 
ings. There has been continuity in the study 
of these groups over a period of years, thus 
providing for a thorough knowledge of child 
development in all its phases. The opening of 
these child study groups to persons ineligible 
to A.A.U.W. membership is considered by the 
branch one of its most important projects in 
adult education. The persons thus admitted 
pay annual dues of fifty cents and in this way 
share group expenses with regular A.A.U.W. 
members. 


Further evidence of community service 
through child development comes from Valley 


City, North Dakota, a branch of only 26 mem- 
bers. Here two parent-education study groups 
are open to those not eligible to A.A.U.W., 
and 37 persons have attended one of these 
classes. To supplement this class the branch 
instituted a nursery school project under the 
government's emergency program, and carried 
on a study hour for children from preschool 
age through the fourth grade. 


Another branch which considers its child- 
study groups as community projects is Cen- 
tral Illinois, which has been carrying on a 
preschool group with 40 members. Open to 
non-eligible members, the general community 
interest in the group has led eligible persons to 
desire to become members of the organization 
sponsoring the activity. Here, too, continuous 
study is provided, for members of the preschool 
group one year become members of the pre- 
adolescent group the next. 


Witness the alertness of one of our baby 
branches, Muscatine, Iowa, organized but a 
year and already supporting three study 
groups. Nor are these groups the only work 
of the branch, for the reporting chairman adds 
that the **big project’’ is a pay nursery school. 
With two government nursery schools in the 
community for children of employed mothers 
and families on relief, branch members hope to 
offer this valuable education to the children of 
the business and professional men and women 
of the community. 


Before the Raleigh, North Carolina, report 
had reached Headquarters two governmental 
agencies had written to commend the work of 
our members there in establishing a W.P.A. 
nursery school. Details of the plan of organi- 
zation and community support which the 
branch secured show the strategic place which 
the branch occupies in Raleigh. 


The preschool study group of 30 members in 
Missoula, Montana, has become interested in 
kindergartens for their city. As a first step in 
arousing community interest the group has 
sponsored programs and provided speakers to 
appear before various civic organizations. 


The Monticello, Arkansas, chairman writes 
also: 


Our big project for the year is our A.A.U.W. 
kindergarten. We have bought the equipment, se- 
cured students, and helped to furnish materials. 
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One of our members who has been assisting with 
our child study groups is now making a great fi- 
nancial sacrifice in order to teach us. 


State College, Pennsylvania, made a survey 
of the local situation with regard to the need 
for a public kindergarten. A house-to-house 
canvass was made to determine the number of 
children of preschool age living within the 
school district. Statistics were secured and 
charts made showing the number of kinder- 
gartens in communities of various sizes and 
other educational facilities provided for chil- 
dren of preschool age. Estimates of equipment 
needed and expense involved in establishing a 
local public kindergarten were then made. 


In Elgin, Illinois, the plan of introducing 
study groups to the branch has resulted in 
five groups, one for each field of A.A.U.W. 
interest. To quote from the chairman's report: 


The Education Committee planned a series of study 
groups to run consecutively through the year, each 
to meet weekly for about two months and to con- 
clude with a special program to which guests might 
be invited, and then to make way for the next one in 
line. 

Several thoughts guided us in this plan: 

1. It is our first year for study groups, so we felt 
that samples of study, concentrated into two months’ 
time, would hold interest more than courses covering 
the whole year. 

2. Many people find greater profit and satisfaction 
in a study interest concentrated into two months of 
weekly meetings, than in a school year of semi- 
monthly or monthly meetings. 

3. Several members had indicated interest in more 
than one field; the plan of consecutive study groups 
enables them to include as many as they wish in their 
programs. 

4. Working toward a definite goal, such as an 
open meeting with invited guests, focuses the inter- 
est of the members of the group, gives them a sense 
of achievement, and helps to spread a knowledge of 
the study through the community. 

Non-members are eligible to any group on payment 
of a dollar. Several non-members have participated 
in one or another of the groups. 


The work of the preschool group under this 
plan has resulted in the recommendation that 
the branch sponsor a private nursery school 
about to be inaugurated in the city. The 
branch has voted to do so, and in March a 
committee was appointed to work with the 
director of the school. In this instance an able 
woman in the community needed the impetus 
of an understanding group to make her plan a 
reality, and by giving its support to her plan, 
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the branch will gain a vital and continuing 
interest. By guaranteeing the educational 
standards of this school, branch members will 
be able to demonstrate to the community im- 
portant values in preschool education. 


Still another phase of community education 
is represented by the children’s museum which 
was the outgrowth of the education study 
group of last year in the Carbondale, Illinois, 
Branch. A basement room, well lighted and 
freshly painted, houses the museum and a 
children’s library as well. One large case is 
filled with specimens related to vegetation, 
rock formations, clays, different Indian imple- 
ments, and pottery. There is also a collection 
of dolls dressed to represent each nation. The 
chairman adds as encouragement to beginners 
in this endeavor, “‘It is quite easy to gather 
material if you are on the lookout for it.”’ 


A different kind of museum work has been 
done by the Newport News, Virginia, Branch 
in planning field trips for school children to 
the marine museum, which is one of the few 
in the world. Akin to this plan but more origi- 
nal still is the scheme which the Education 
Committee put into effect for providing non- 
paid substitute teachers to relieve regular 
teachers so that they might observe in other 
schools than their own or go on field trips in 
connection with their work. This plan com- 
bines child development and adult education 
in a worth-while way. 


Among other branches giving their support 
to study groups and communal activities in 
child development arethe following: Memphis, 
Tennessee; Northern Montana; DeKalb and 
East St. Louis, Illinois; Carlisle, Pennsylvania; 
and Rutland, Vermont. 


Plainfield, New Jersey, has studied ‘“The 
Social Development of the Child,” using a plan 
of rotating leadership which has worked out 
very well. In Eastern, Harrisburg, and Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania, the parent education and 
child psychology and child study groups are 
open to non-eligible members, while Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, supports three groups — 
a nursery school group, an elementary school 
group, and an adolescent group, as does Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia. Charleston, West 
Virginia, calls its group “‘Child Guidance” 
and has studied the child from eight to twelve. 

Billings, Montana, has a course called 
“Schools and Children.’’ Sheboygan, Wau- 
kesha, and Waupaca, Wisconsin, each have 
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groups in phases of education which touch the 
child. Birmingham and Florence, Alabama, 
also are interested in these subjects, as are Hot 
Springs, Fayette, and Jonesboro, Arkansas, 
and Kalispell, Montana. In fact, with reports 
rapidly coming in it is impossible to pass on 


Au evidence leads to the conclusion that 
there are millions of young people in the 
United States today unable to secure work, 
education, training, or recreation adapted to 
their needs; the evidence tends also to show 
that good and happy citizens could be made of 
this now neglected material if communities 
were awake to their responsibilities, if they 
would organize all their resources to provide 
the right kind of occupation, education, and 
recreation for these young people. 


The Portland, Oregon, Branch perceived the 
city’s need for educational opportunities 
planned for the benefit of high school gradu- 
ates who are unemployed and unable to attend 
college, and, in cooperation with other agen- 
cies, organized a Free-Time School. City li- 
brary rooms were offered for the school work; 
instructors were selected from volunteers; the 
response of the community was generous in 
every way. About five times as many students 
attended as were expected, and the venture 
was a complete success. In a similar way 
Omaha, Nebraska, has instituted a very fine 
Part-Time College. The president of the 
branch reports an enrollment of 160 students. 
She writes: 

Besides instructors from our own ranks, such persons 
as two busy doctors, a professor from our Municipal 
University, the dean of the School of Business Ad- 
ministration of Creighton University, and certain 
Y.W.C.A. staff members have contributed their 
services in the fields of health, sociology, business 
administration, and supervised recreation. 

Courses are offered in many fields, including 
the languages, psychology, vocational guid- 
ance, public speaking, home management, and 
other subjects. Erie, Pennsylvania, and Ta- 
coma, Washington, are among other branches 
cooperating in Leisure-Time Schools. 


The provision of recreation facilities and 
centers for young people is an important pos- 
sibility for branch activity, for recent studies 
point out that the lack of an adequate pro- 
gtam of recreation is a large contributing cause 
in the delinquency of youth. The Indianapolis 


A.A.U.W. and the ‘“‘ Youth Problem”’ 





all the good suggestions until the summer 
months give time for careful selection of those 
projects to be described in the bulletins on 
study groups and communal activities which 
will be prepared for chairmen. 

Harriet Anters Houp.etre 


Branch has participated in the Leisure Hour 
movement for free recreation to the unem- 
ployed. Richmond, Indiana, is sponsoring a 
Community Leisure League of informal edu- 
cation and recreation. Several West Virginia 
branches have taken part in recreation projects, 
providing classes, library collections, games, 
singing, contests, etc. 

A new report from Spokane, Washington 
describes a series of programs, part education 
and part amusement, to be presented by the 
branch at the CCC camps. 

As one feature we are working up a series of skits 
to be presented by our junior group on ‘‘Courtesies 
of Daily Living,’’ illustrating common etiquette in 
calling, escorting a girl to the movies, meeting her 
parents, etc. The committee is working with the 
educational director and will send programs once 
and twice a month to about fifteen camps within 
reasonable travelling distance. Talent, among the 
men’s groups as well as other agencies, has been en- 
listed. The appreciation of the different directors and 
the feeling that the results are worth while have 
more than repaid us for the work. 


The branch is also sponsoring a National 
Youth Administration project, a vocational 
information bureau for boys and girls. The 
local N.Y.A. director said of the project, ‘Of 
all the N.Y.A. projects in Spokane the voca- 
tional information bureau is undoubtedly the 
most worth while and the most apt to develop 
into a permanent service to young people.” 


The number of branch activities in recogni- 
tion of the ‘‘youth problem’’ has not been 
large in the past — aside from the educational 
and vocational guidance of high school stu- 
dents, which has long been an integral part of 
the A.A.U.W. program — but with the prob- 
lem coming increasingly into prominence, it 
is likely that more and more branches will re- 
spond with programs growing out of the need 
as it is felt locally. 

There are a number of recent publications 
that can be suggested by Headquarters for 
study of this problem, or for planning activi- 
ties. Frances VALIANT SPEEK 
































































































































































































































































Organization for State Legislative Work 


Pennsylvania Prepares for 1937 


i THE fall of 1935, the program of the newly 
organized branch of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, the Women’s 
University Club of Philadelphia, began to 
develop. Study groups in music, art, literature, 
and consumers’ problems meeting regularly 
and with good attendance showed the need 
for and interest in adult educational classes for 
club members. Bridge parties, teas, exhibi- 
tions, and evening lectures already under way 
or being planned began providing recreational 
and other opportunities. The clubrooms and 
restaurant were busy with luncheons, teas, 
and dinner parties. 


A number of club members, however, were 
interested in wider fields of action. A Wom- 
en's University Club affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women had 
traditions of civic interest and public responsi- 
bility not to be forgotten, however pleasant 
the new clubrooms and stimulating the new 
activities. An initial meeting to form a Legis- 
lative Committee, early in the fall brought a 
small but an interested attendance to discuss 
the principles for action which the club might 
adopt. A second afternoon and an evening dis- 
cussion scheduled during November failed to 
carry out the promise of the first meeting. 


At this juncture, when the new branch 
might have concluded that its membership 
was ‘‘not ready for so technical a program," 
the new plan of organization already adopted 
in forming an Education Committee at the 
club was tried out and with immediate 
response. 


The membership lists of the club revealed a 
considerable number of women who were ex- 
perienced and skilled leaders in civic and 
political activities with other organizations. 
Most of them knew one another; not all, by 
any means, had ever gathered in one organiza- 
tion. With these women upon its rolls, one 
could not argue that the Women’s University 
Club of Philadelphia, new as it was, was ‘‘un- 
ready to take action.”’ 


One subject, moreover, in Pennsylvania has 
cropped up for over a year wherever citizens 
have gathered with interest in and knowledge 
of governmental problems in the Common- 
wealth. Since the last elections, Pennsylvania, 
after forty years of one-party rule, has returned 
to a two-party system of government. A vast 
overhauling of government offices has taken 
place, and a completely new group of govern- 
ment personnel has had to substitute for ex- 
perience or training, only political loyalty to 
the new party and good will sworn to the wel- 
fare of the people. Under a Democratic admin- 
istration the need for a newly conceived Civil 
Service for selecting government employees 
on the basis of merit and qualifications, at last, 
was apparent in Republican Pennsylvania. 


An invitation in December to fifteen club 
members to meet for luncheon to discuss the 
need for the Merit System in the Civil Service 
of Pennsylvania brought a unanimous re- 
sponse. Since that first luncheon meeting the 
legislative program of the Philadelphia Branch 
has been steadily and progressively developing. 


Activities through the six months of or- 
ganization have centered about the promotion 
of the Merit System in government, especially 
with reference to state administration. Since 
the subject is timely, wide interest in the field 
has been growing with many local and state 
organizations of professional and civic im- 
portance endorsing and promoting proposed 
legislation. An educational campaign and a 
coordinating influence, therefore, among the 
various groups already working to advance 
the cause seemed to be called for. Cooperation 
with the League of Women Voters was de- 
veloped at the outset. In March, by invitation 
of the Legislative Committee of the Women’s 
University Club, seven statewide organiza- 
tions sent representatives to a luncheon meet- 
ing to develop a coordinated program. During 
April, under the leadership of the Women’s 
University Club and with the hearty coopera- 
tion of the other groups, an educational cam- 
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paign was conducted, to precede the primary 
elections of April 28. Some twenty-six clubs 
and organization meetings gave a part or the 
whole of their attention to the subject of legis- 
lation to require trained personnel in the state 
government. Letters to candidates in the pri- 
maries of both parties and publicity followed. 
In May the coordinating committee again is 
meeting to plan a permanent committee whose 
function will be to set up a statewide program 
for next fall, looking toward legislative action 
in the regular session of 1937. Between fifteen 
and twenty state organizations are being in- 
vited to the May meeting, some of whom al- 
ready have indicated their desire to cooperate. 

As a state program this subject has still to 
be developed another year, The thirty branches 
have been informed of developments and 
several have indicated their interest. In a num- 
ber of branches their own programs for this 
year were well under way before the new plan 


was suggested to them. The subject is promis- 
ing as the nucleus of a state program for an- 
other year in cooperation with other state or- 
ganizations, such as the League of Women 
Voters, the Public Charities Association, the 
State Education Association, the Pennsylvania 
Medical Society, and the State Nurses’ As- 
sociation. 


The experience of the Philadelphia Branch 
has demonstrated once more both the advan- 
tages of a novel method of organization and 
above all the place which organized university 
women may hold in coordinating and direct- 
ing a program of community and statewide 
importance. In these days when the influence 
of women as citizens is maturing and bearing 
fruit, this experience is both encouraging and 
suggestive. 

Mivprep FarrcHiLp 
Legislative Chairman 
Pennsylvania-Delaware Division 
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To Meet Youth’s Need for Leisure-Time 
Activities. — A new number in the U. S. 
Office of Education series of bulletins on 
Youth Problems is Youth — Leisure for Living. 
The purpose of the series is to assist communi- 
ties and organizations — with the help of the 
young people themselves —in developing 
programs to serve the needs of youth. The 
bulletin on Leisure for Living describes new 
trends in recreation, makes suggestions for 
organizing and program planning, reports 
projects which have been successfully carried 
out in different communities, and gives an 
annotated bibliography. Groups seeking to 
meet the need of young people for wholesome 
leisure-time activity will find this handbook 
indispensable. (15 cents from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C.) 


Books on Adult Education. — The Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education, 60 East 
42d Street, New York City, has announced the 
publication of two important books. The 1936 
Handbook of Adult Education in the United States 
(396 pp., $2.25) comprises thirty-six articles 
written by experts and over a thousand brief 
notes on the activities of national agencies, 
including A.A.U.W. The American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education also announces a 
textbook publication, Adult Education in 
Action. This is a volume of 465 pages, and in 
combination with the Handbook will be sold 
for $4.50. 


The Open Forum. — An earnest, readable 
plea for full and free discussion as the founda- 
tion of democracy is given in a little book 
published by the National Home Library 
Foundation, — Plain Talk, by J. W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
Commissioner Studebaker, who is now direct- 
ing a Federal Education Project to establish 
ten public forum demonstration centers, be- 
lieves that democracy involves not only the 
right of suffrage, but also the ‘responsibility 
of enlightenment,’’ and urges the open forum 
as an effective means of securing tolerance and 
intelligence as applied to public questions. 
Topics for discussion and suggested references 


are given. Plain Talk may be secured from the 
National Home Library Foundation, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; price, 25 cents a copy, with 
reduced rates on quantity orders. 


To Guide Discussion. — To supplement the 
brief and telling presentation of current prob- 
lems of finance, economics, and politics pre- 
sented in its ten ‘“American Primers,’’ the 
University of Chicago has issued a pamphlet 
entitled Let’s Talk It Over, by Mildred J. Wiese 
in collaboration with Lyman Bryson and 
Wilbur C. Hallenbeck of Teachers College, 
Columbia. Let’s Talk It Over offers practical 
suggestions for the use of the primers in dis- 
cussion groups, and in addition to outlines for 
consideration of each subject, gives useful 
general information on the conduct of discus- 
sions. 


Syllabus on Latin America.— The Pan 
American Union is about to publish a 45-page 
mimeographed syllabus for the study of Latin 
America, prepared by Dr. A. C. Wilgus of 
George Washington University, for use in high 
schools. The outline consists of eight units 
and is designed to give a bird's-eye view of 
Latin American history and civilization. It will 
be helpful in connection with lectures or courses 
dealing with Latin America, and study groups, 
clubs, etc. will also find this a useful guide. 

In order to obtain an idea of how many copies 
should be issued, teachers and other persons 
interested in receiving one are invited to write 
immediately to the Division of Intellectual 
Cooperation, Pan American Union, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The outline will be issued free. 


Juvenile Bocks on Latin America. — A list 
of 72 books on Latin America, written in Eng- 
lish for boys and girls from six to sixteen, has 
been compiled by the Division of Intellectual 
Cooperation of the Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C. Latin America offers rich 
material for juvenile books, with the drama 
and romance of Latin American history, the 
sharp contrasts of scenery, and picturesque 
customs and folklore. Mexico is the country 
most popular with authors appearing on the 
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list, but other Latin American countries are 
well represented. The Division will send the 
list to anyone requesting it. 


Motion Picture Study Guides. — The 
N.E.A. Department of Secondary Education 
announces a ‘‘speeding up’’ of the Photoplay 
Studies sponsored by the Department, in order 
to provide a preliminary guide for study well 
in advance of the showing of a picture. Photo- 
play Studies are published by Educational and 
Recreational Guides, Inc. (125 Lincoln Av- 
enue, Newark, N. J.); the managing editor is 
William Lewin, whose monograph, Photoplay 
Appreciation in American High Schools, has been 
to a large degree responsible for the growing 
interest in motion picture appreciation as part 
of the school curriculum for senior students. 
Max J. Herzberg, principal of Weequahic 
High School, Newark, N. J., is general editor 
of the series. Guides are issued for photoplays 
that are worthy of study; each guide is 
planned to develop critical appreciation from 
both the artistic and technical viewpoints, 
and gives background information, questions 
for class discussion, suggested projects, and a 
reading list. The latest photoplays for which 
guides have appeared are ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’ 
and *‘Mary of Scotland.’’ The study guides 
may be ordered from the address given above, 
at 15 cents a single copy, with special rates on 
quantity orders. 


Raising Household Employment to a 
Desired Occupation. — Believing that a fel- 
lowship motivated by a Christian purpose 
must be concerned with work conditions of 
the large group of women who are house- 
hold employees, the National Board of the 
Y.W.C.A., through a Subcommittee on 
Household Employment, has undertaken to 
encourage higher standards in this neglected 
field. Contact with household workers in club 
groups has led to a knowledge of their work- 
ing conditions, which the chairman of the 
committee describes as ‘‘far too often such as 
to make the gratification of elemental human 
desires for security, proper diet, recreation, 
and self-development impossible.’’ 

Some very practical suggestions for making 
conditions of household work more satisfac- 
tory to both employer and employee have been 
brought out by the Y.W.C.A. in a 78-page 
booklet, Fair and Clear in the Home, a sym- 
posium expressing the viewpoints of the em- 


ployer, placement worker, and psychologist. 
The recommendations include better initial 
interviews, promotion of definite standards 
by the employment bureau, time schedules for 
the worker, training courses, and a better 
understanding of human values. Anyone who 
employs household ‘“‘help’’ will find these 
discussions useful in making her own arrange- 
ments work more smoothly, It is hoped, too, 
that this symposium will contribute to the 
widespread discussion needed to break down 
those ‘‘accepted patterns of superiority, con- 
descension, and paternalism’’ which have 
tended to keep capable workers out of the 
field of household service. 


Negro Education. — Papers and reports pre- 
sented at the National Conference on Funda- 
mental Problems in the Education of Negroes, 
Washington, D. C., May 9-12, 1934, are pub- 
lished in summarized form by the Federal 
Office of Education under the title, Fundamen- 
tals in the Education of Negroes. (Bulletin, 1935, 
No. 6; 10 cents from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C.) The con- 
ference, held under the auspices of the Office of 
Education, brought together representatives 
of the public schools, churches, philanthropic 
foundations, educational and other organiza- 
tions, business, industry, labor, and the pro- 
fessions, and government agencies. The theme 
was expressed by President Roosevelt in a 
letter of greeting to the conference: ‘‘In de- 
mocracy education holds the most promising 
potential solution of the social and economic 
problems for peaceful, gradual, intelligent 
evolution toward the goals which we must 
set up for the preservation of the ideals and the 
happiness of our citizenship.”’ 

The conference was concerned with educa- 
tional influences within and without the 
schools, and adopted a statement of funda- 
mentals in the education of Negroes, including 
both immediate and ultimate objectives. Pro- 
ceedings will be published in full later. 


International Education Films. — Timely 
films portraying environment, customs, man- 
ners, industries, and arts of many nations are 
listed in the 1935 issue of Motion Pictures of the 
World and Its People. This up-to-date list of 
films photographed in all parts of the world, 
together with a wide variety of other educa- 
tiona! subjects, is published twice a year by 
International Education Pictures, Inc., 40 
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Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. The sub- 
scription price, 35 cents, covers both issues. 


A Guide to Reading. — As a service to col- 
lege students and adult readers, the Nationa] 
Council of Teachers of English, through its 
Committee on College Reading, has published 
a list of a thousand books catalogued under 
the title Good Reading. In an effort to select 
books of significance to intelligent readers, 
the committee compiled a consensus showing 
the titles most often recommended on book 
lists of 55 colleges, and further checked these 
selections for interest by securing lists of 
favorites from the students themselves. The 
compilation will be materially helpful to col- 
lege students who seek a background of well- 
chosen reading, and those who do not care for 
selections of ‘‘best books’’ will still find useful 
information in the notation of publisher and 
price for each book, and particularly the 
reference to inexpensive editions wherever a 
title appears in such modest form. Good Read- 
ing may be secured from the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 211 West 68th Street, 
Chicago, Ill., at 20 cents a single copy or 
$1.80 a dozen. 


Education of Native and Minority Groups. 
—A comprehensive bibliography concerned 
with the education of native and minority 
groups, covering publications of the ten-year 
period, 1923-32, was issued by the Federal 
Office of Education as Bulletin, 1933, No. 12. 
A supplement to that bibliography has now 
been issued, bringing the list almost to 1935. 
The supplement (U. S. Office of Education 
Pamphlet No. 63) may be ordered from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C.; price, 5 cents. 


International Journal of Individual Psy- 
chology. — A new quarterly was launched 
last spring, designed to promote knowledge of 
the applications of individual psychology in 
the fields of psychiatry, medicine, psychology, 
pedagogy, criminology, and social work. The 
editor-in-chief of the International Journal of 
Individual Psychology is Dr. Alfred Adler, now 
occupying the chair of medical psychology at 
Long Island Medical College. Since 1913 Dr. 
Adler and his associates in Vienna have issued 
the Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Individual Psy- 
chologie, of which the new quarterly is the 
English counterpart. A section of the magazine 
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is devoted to psychological factors in training 
and teaching, from the nursery school through 
higher institutions of learning. International 
Publications, 228 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, 
are the publishers. The subscription price is 
$5.00 a year. 


College Guidance. — A welcome addition 
to materials used in college guidance programs 
is the group of essays on ‘“The Changing 
College’’ published in the April 1935 issue of 
School and Home by the Parents and Teachers 
Association, Ethical Culture Schools, 2 West 
64th Street, New York City. There are chap- 
ters on who shall go to college, considerations 
in selection of a college, changing require- 
ments for college admission, new develop- 
ments at various institutions, including 
Chicago, New College of Teachers College at 
Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Swarthmore, 
Rollins, Bard, Black Mountain, Sarah Law- 
rence, Bennington. The price of the issue is 
50 cents. 


Educational Material Briefly Summarized. 
— A time-saver for busy educators is a periodi- 
cal launched in January, Educational Ab- 
stracts, to furnish digests of current material 
of educational interest. Books and mono- 
gtaphs, as well as periodicals, will be sum- 
marized. Norman J. Powell is editor of the 
publication and names well known in the 
educational field appear on the list of cooper- 
ating editors. The article by Mary Van Kleeck, 
**The Social Challenge to University Women,” 
from the January JourNnat, is summarized in 
the first issue. Educational Abstracts is published 
bi-monthly, omitting one number in the 
summer; approximately 250 abstracts will 
appear in each issue. The subscription price 
is $4.00 a year; the address, 230 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Songs of the Evangeline Country. A.A. 
U.W. has special interest in two recently 
published songs, ‘“Twilight on the Teche” 
and “‘The Creole Way,” since the lyrics are 
by Grace Bordelon Agate, former president 
of the Louisiana State Division of the A.A. 
U.W. The music is by Eva Marie Mouton. 
The songs, published together under the title, 
‘Teche Tunes from the Land of Evangeline,” 
are being distributed by the Library Depart- 
ment of the Louisiana Teachers’ Association, 
418 Florida Street, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
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By Edward L. Thorndike and Others of the Institute of 
Educational Research, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


William James said that “The ideas gained before 
twenty- -five are practically the only ideas men will have in 
their lives.’’ The present investigators set out to discover 
whether that conclusion is true and their investigations 
show that “learning capacity never completely ceases. 
An excellent book for those who may be brought into con- 
tact with the field of adult education. Postpaid $3.00 


‘ADULT INTERESTS 
A Sequel to “Adult Learning” 


A volume specifically designed to serve those who are 
concerned with the improvement of their own interests, or 
those of others in adult yas. Dr. Thorndike and his co- 
workers, the staff of the Division of Psychology, Institute 
of Educational Research, Columbia, give the results of 
experiments carried out from 1931 to 1934, and add hing of 
cal analysis of means and methods desirable in teac 
adults. Postpaid $3. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Chicago Dallas 


Atlanta 








OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS 
ON THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Bulletin of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges, edited by Robert L. 
Kelly. Issued four times a year. 


The Proceedings of the Twenty- 
second Annual Meeting (1936): 
The Integrity of the American Col- 
lege; Addresses by Henry M. Wris- 
ton, (Presidential Address); A. E. 
Morgan, McGill University; Walter 
A. Jessup, The Carnegie Foundation; 
Work and Program of the Associa- 
tion by Robert L. Kelly; The College 
in Social Progress from the Stand- 
point of the Professions: Education, 
Engineering, Law and Medicine; 
College Instruction in the Arts; 
Trends in Higher Education for 
Women; The Liberal College in the 
Tax-Supported University; Present 
Alumni Developments. Minutes, 
Members, Constitution. (BULLE- 
TIN, March, 1936) $1.50. 


College Music by Randall Thompson. 
Report of an investigation of non- 
professional offerings in typical se- 
lected institutions under a subven- 
tion from the Carnegie Corporation. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 
$2.50. 


Comprehensive Examinations in 
American Colleges by Edward 
Safford Jones. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, $2.50. 


Comprehensive Examination Ques- 
tions in the Social Sciences by 
Edward Safford Jones. An essential 
supplement to Comprehensive Ex- 
aminations in American Colleges by 
the same author. Single copy $1.25; 
10 copies $10.00. 


Architectural Planning of the 
American College by J. Fredrick 
Larson and Archie M. Palmer. The 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, $2.00. 


College Instruction in Art by Archie 
M. Palmer and Grace Holton. A 
comprehensive survey of recent de- 
velopments in the teaching of art in 
American colleges and universities. 
The aims, content and conduct of 
art instruction in more than six 
hundred institutions. Association of 
American Colleges. $1.00. 


Two-Way Currents of Service — 
The Colleges and Their Alumni. 
Ruth E. Anderson. 100 copies, $6.00; 
50 copies, $3.50; single copy, 15 
cents. 


The Alumni Go to College. Ruth E. 
Anderson, Editor. 100 copies, $5.00; 
50 copies, $3.00; single copy, 10 
cents. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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WHEN YOU VISIT GENEVA 
ARGUERITE COCORDA oe 
7 It’s the only hotel in 


New York City 


. - LOCATED in the new Beekman 
Hill section... ‘‘over by the river 
where smart New Yorkers live’... a 
short walk to Grand Central, Times 
Square, Radio City . . . convenient 
to all important places of interest. 
It’s cooler over by the river . . . 400 
comfortable rooms . . . ALL OUT- 
SIDE. 26 floor solarium and prom- 
enade... marvelous panorama of 
entire city. 


receives paying guests 
Moderate Rates 
Hot Water Central Heating 
Central Location 


13, Cour des Bastions, Geneva, Gwitseriand 
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| EDUCATION |, 

Caan anotaoeead 
EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 


Advisory Service for Schooling Problems 
Catalogues, reports and data —and informa- 
tion from my personal investigation of schools 
in America, France, Switzerland and Italy. 

Nominal Fee for Consultation 
Advice on Camps for Individual Needs 
JANE GRIFFIN 30 East 55th Streot, N. Y. 
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DAILY from $2.00 single 
Write for booklet W 


Roof Solarium « Cocktail Lounge 
Restaurant 


BEEKMAN TOWER 


(PANHELLENIC HEADQUARTERS) 


49th Street . . . One Block from East River 
NEW YORK 


SCHOOL OF NurRSING OF YALE UNIVERSITY 
A Profession for the College Woman 
The thirty months’ course, providing an intensive and 
varied experience through the case study method, leads 
to the degree of Master of Nursing. 
A Bachelor's degree in arts, science or philosophy from 
a college of ap roved standing is required for admission. 
A few scholarships available for students with advanced 
qualifications. For catalogue and information address: 
The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
New Haven Connecticut 
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Vassar College _Institute of Euthenics 
A VACATION SCHOOL FOR 
THE FAMILY 


July 2— August 13, 1936 


A summer vacation school for parents, teachers, and 
other college graduates interested in the family and 
social progress. Study, lectures, discussions on child 
development, nursery and elementary education, mental 
and physical health, house construction, decoration, 
= management, parent education leade rship, THE 

FAMILY AND A CHANGING SOCIETY. Seminar 
for teachers in connection with the children’s school. 
Handicrafts, golf, tennis, swimming pool. Week-end 
house parties for husbands. 


School for children two to eight years old whose parents 
attend. 
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Professional Training 


for Library Work 


One-Year Courses in 
Library Work with Children 
Library Work with Schools 
General Library Work 


Write the Director for full information 


INSTITUTE OF EUTHENICS 
Vassar College Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Open to graduates of 
accredited colleges only 


SCHOOL = NURSING 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


Offers @ program of nursing education of collegiate 
gtede in which community nursing bb emphasized. 
Course leads to the degree of 

BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN NURSING 
Two years of study in an approved college or univer- 
ality required for admission. For bulletin address: 


Office of the Dean, School of Nursing 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Bulletin upon Request 
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